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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
83 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 

The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Voluntary Labour Arbitration 
in the United States 


by 


Paul M. HERzocG and Morris STONE ! 


Although labour arbitration is an extremely widespread institution 
in the United States, it is a relatively recent one. In tracing the history 
of tts development the authors of the following article show that tts 
generalisation followed the passage in 1935 of the Wagner Act, and 
the ensuing expansion of collective bargaining. Today, though pro- 
vided for in some form or other in the vast majority of collective agree- 
ments, 1t is nevertheless limited in nearly all cases to grievances arising 
out of the interpretation and application of such agreements. The 
authors describe the various systems adopted and discuss the future 
of arbitration, particularly the possibility of its extension to other 
fields of collective relations such as the negotiation of wages and the 
terms of new contracts. 


[DURING the 15 years since the last shot was fired in the Second 

World War, voluntary arbitration of labour-management 
grievances has achieved an all but unchallenged place in American 
labour relations. More than 90 per cent.? of today’s collective 
bargaining contracts contain arbitration clauses, inserted by the 
joint agreement of the parties rather than by governmental fiat. 
These clauses provide that unsettled differences over the interpreta- 
tion or the application of these contracts, as distinguished from the 
terms of new agreements, are to be referred to impartial private 


1 Mr. Herzog, a former Chairman of the United States National Labour 
Relations Board, is the Executive Vice-President of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association and a member of the I.L.0. Committee of Experts on 
the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Mr. Stone is the 
Editorial Director of the American Arbitration Association. 

2“ Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agreements, 1952”, in Monthly 
Labor Review (Washington, U.S. Department of Labor), Vol. 76, No. 3, 
Mar. 1953. A similar study covering the year 1944 showed that only 73 per 
cent. of the far fewer agreements then in effect contained arbitration clauses. 
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individuals for final and binding determination. Almost invariably 
these unsettled differences are grievances that have not been re- 
solved under contractual joint grievance machinery. Thus, some 
15 million industrial workers have won access to tribunals of 
ultimate appeal against alleged unjust discharge or unfair treatment 
in some aspect of their employment. These tribunals are non- 
governmental, in both their creation and their operation. 


ARBITRATION IN PRACTICE 


No exact figures are available showing how often arbitration 
clauses are invoked in practice. The American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, a private non-profit organisation which administers arbitrations, 
docketed 2,816 cases in 1959. Many of these involved several 
separate grievances. The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
a United States Government agency, reported 2,294 requests for 
panels or appointment of arbitrators during the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1959. These figures combined, however, constitute only a 
fraction of the total number of cases heard. Many agencies in the 
individual states provide arbitration services. Moreover, thousands 
of cases are resolved every year by permanent umpires in the 
automobile, steel, aircraft, hosiery, garment and other industries. 
The more important of these arbitral awards may reach public 
attention, but most do not. Perhaps the largest number of un- 
recorded cases are those heard by several hundred arbitrators, 
called upon directly by employers and unions to hear a single case, 
without the knowledge or intervention of any administrative 
agency, private or governmental. While no statistic-gathering body 
has ever been able to report a total figure, a conservative guess is 
that at least 20,000 cases are heard and decided by labour arbitra- 
tors every year. 

How are these cases handled in practice ? There is no fixed place 
where they are heard. Hearings are convened in arbitrators’ 
offices, on company or union premises, in hearing rooms of the 
American Arbitration Association or government agencies, in hotel 
rooms, or in any other place that is convenient for the parties and 
the arbitrators. 

The arbitrator presides at the head of the table, with company 
and union representatives and witnesses facing each other on either 
side. The degree of formality observed usually depends upon such 


1A typical labour arbitration clause reads: “ Any dispute, claim or 
grievance arising out of or relating to the interpretation or application of this 
agreement shall be submitted to arbitration under the Voluntary Labor 
Arbitration Rules of the American Arbitration Association. The parties 
further agree that there shall be no suspension of work when such dispute 
arises and while it is in the process of adjustment or arbitration.” 
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factors as the nature of the issue, the relationship between the 
parties, the extent to which they are represented by attorneys', and 
the personality of the arbitrator. At one extreme, arbitration 
hearings may be no less formal than actions in a court of law. At the 
other, the resemblance may be closer to an informal conference. 

Arbitration is an adversary proceeding, where each side urges its 
own interpretation of the contract and its own version of the facts, 
and contests the views of the other. The presentation of evidence 
usually proceeds along conventional lines familiar to American 
lawyers. As a rule the complaining party is heard first. Following 
an introductory statement, he examines his witnesses (who are 
subject to cross-examination) and introduces documents, letters, 
exhibits and other supporting material. All questions of relevance 
or materiality are determined by the arbitrator, but he need not 
follow the common law rules of evidence that would obtain in civil 
or criminal litigation. After the complaining party is heard, the 
defending party is given an equal opportunity. When both have 
completed their summations and affirmed that all their arguments 
and evidence have been presented, the arbitrator declares the 
hearing closed. 

A few weeks after the close of hearings the arbitrator gives each 
party his decision, called an award, usually accompanied by a 
written opinion explaining the reasons for his conclusions. If the 
decision is in favour of the union, there is often also a remedy to 
“ make whole ” the employee, who may have suffered loss of wages 
or other benefits through the employer’s action. 

The number of such awards does not begin to measure the full 
significance of the mere presence of arbitration clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements. Such clauses, usually setting forth the final 
step in the grievance procedure, have a profound effect on day-to-day 
relationships between labour and management, whether or not they 
are actually invoked in practice. Their very existence is what 
matters most. Several years ago the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics published a study of arbitration procedures under 
the agreement between the Bethlehem Steel Company and the 
United Steelworkers of America.? It was found that close to 17,000 
separate grievances had been filed by the union during the decade 


1 Lawyers represent the parties in approximately two-thirds of labour 
arbitration cases, according to a research ag published by the American 
Arbitration Association. See “ Procedural and Substantive Aspects of 
Labor-Management Arbitration: An American Arbitration Association 
Research Report ”, in Labor Arbitration Reports (Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs), Vol. 28, pp. 933-953. 

? United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Arbitration of Labor-Management Grievances, Bethlehem Steel Company and 
United Steelworkers of America, 1942-1952. Bulletin No. 1159. 
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between 1942 and 1952. Most of these had been withdrawn, 
granted or denied by the employer, or compromised by the parties 
at one of the four steps provided by the contract to precede arbitra- 
tion.1 The 1,003 cases which finally had to be submitted to and 
determined by arbitrators represented only about 6 per cent. of 
the grievances originally filed. “The relatively small number of 
disputes decided by arbitrators ” the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
concluded “ would appear to indicate the existence of well-working 
grievance machinery.” The existence of arbitration as a forum of 
final appeal clearly did not discourage the parties from settling cases 
by themselves. It may, indeed, have had the opposite effect. 

This is because the mood established by the practice of arbitra- 
tion generates healthy co-operative relationships. Indeed, the 
absence of a conventional complete arbitration system has been 
credited with contributing to one of the longest major strikes in 
recent history among the employees of a large electrical manufactur- 
ing company, where employees lost some $74 million in wages and 
the company suffered a decline in sales of over $250 million. The 
issue in this strike was the content of prospective new contract 
terms, not grievances arising under the old contract. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the old agreement contained an unusually narrow 
arbitration clause, so that the parties had not developed the habit of 
resolving most day-to-day differences by arbitrating them, is 
thought by some experts to have created the atmosphere of arms- 
length dealing which prolonged the strike. This analysis, by 
Joseph Loftus in the New York Times #, was endorsed by David 
L. Cole %, one of the nation’s outstanding arbitrators, who partici- 
pated in the mediation efforts which finally brought the dispute to an 
end. It is not without significance that the new contract contained 
an arbitration clause much broader in scope than its predecessor. 

Nor can the usefulness of labour-management arbitration begin 
to be measured in terms of what it does for labour alone. The 


1 The first formal step of this typical grievance procedure consisted of 
written presentation of a complaint to the immediate supervisor of the 
employee. Step two consisted of discussions between the next higher level 
of management—the department superintendent—and the union steward 
having the same jurisdiction. If no agreement was reached at this level, the 
dispute was subject to negotiation at the third step between plant manage- 
ment and the plant-wide union representative, assisted by the “ plant 
grievance committee”. The fourth step consisted of discussions between two 
top union representatives and men of equal rank on management’s side. 
The arbitration step, where the union chose to invoke it, followed step four. 
Each step of the formal grievance procedure contained time limits for the 
orderly progression of grievances through successively higher echelons of 
labour and management. 


2 New York Times, 11 Mar. 1956. 


3 David L. Cote: “ Comments on the Labor Scene”, in Arbitration 
Journal (New York), Vol. 11, No. 2, 1956. 
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arbitration clause of a collective bargaining agreement is usually 
co-extensive with a no-strike, no-lockout clause, giving the em- 
ployer a measure of security against work stoppages over grievances 
during the contractual term. “ Even in the absence of a definite 
prohibition ” a study by the United States Department of Labour 
explains ! “ an arbitration provision implies that there will be no 
strikes or lockouts over issues which are subject to arbitration.” 
Although many strikes do take place every year, as they inevitably 
will in a society where both labour and management are free, they 
occur mostly when agreements expire and there are new negotia- 
tions over basic contract terms—wages, hours, welfare benefits, 
union security, etc.—or, occasionally still, over a union’s basic 
right to recognition. Unresolved grievances arising out of the day- 
to-day application or administration of contracts account for only 
a handful of the man-days lost in work stoppages. These are the 
very matters covered in voluntary arbitration agreements. 


THE HISTORICAL PATTERN 
The Early Years 


Labour historians have discovered references to arbitration in 
the early days of the American labour movement, some going back 
over a hundred years. But the process referred to as arbitration in 
the nineteenth century had little resemblance to arbitration in its 
modern form. “ In its earliest usage, the term ‘ arbitration ’ applied 
to any settlement of labour disputes without strikes ” wrote Edwin 
E. Witte, one of the foremost scholars in the field.?, More often than 
not, when a neutral person was enlisted to contribute to industrial 
peace, it was in the catalytic role of mediator or conciliator—helping 
the parties to work out their differences themselves—rather than as 
an adjudicator of issues. Even taking this broad definition of 
arbitration, a study published by the United States Department of 
Labour in 1929 * could report only 54 arbitration cases in the half- 
century of great industrial development between 1865 and 1914. 

Although the picture of ealy arbitrations was one of “ general 
ineffectiveness ” *, some influential voices were heard. As a result of 
the famous Pullman railway strike of 1894, civic-minded persons, 
including Jane Addams, an outstanding social worker of the day, 
convened a Conference on Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 


1“ Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agreements, 1952”, loc. cit. 

2? Edwin E. Witte: Historical Survey of Labor Arbitration (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952), p. 4. 

*“ Results of Arbitration Cases Involving Wages and Hours, 1865 to 
1929”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 29, No. 5, Nov. 1929. 

4 WITTE, op. cit., p. 12. 
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in Chicago in the same year. Spokesmen for labour, industry and 
government endorsed the principle of impartial determination of 
disputes and deplored the violence and great privation which in- 
variably accompanied the strikes of that period. Some states 
established boards to facilitate voluntary arbitration. There were 
also legislative experiments with compulsory arbitration, but 
opponents successfully raised objections under the Constitution of 
the United States.1 Special statutory arrangements, neither com- 
pulsory nor completely voluntary, were made for the nation’s 
railways from time to time.? 

It is only natural that the practice of arbitration should have 
developed slowly in the United States. A basic prerequisite for 
arbitration is the general acceptance of collective bargaining, 
between relative equals, as a permanent feature of industrial life. 
Arbitration under collective agreements is obviously not possible 
until such agreements have been reached. They were the exception 
in American industry until the 1930s, when Congress—in passing 
the National Labour Relations Act (the Wagner Act)—first declared 
the encouragement of collective bargaining to be the national 
policy. During the preceding decades, however, there were some 
experiments which tended to favour the use of voluntary arbitration. 


The Period of the First World War 


The First World War brought many changes. Organised labour 
was given official recognition by the Government by appointment 
to various government boards. Unions increased their membership 
to 5 million, and recognition was won for the first time in many 
industries. The policy of the Wilson administration was to encourage 
voluntary arbitration as an alternative to strikes. For this purpose 
several new agencies for the adjustment of labour disputes were 
established, supplementing the work of the United States Concilia- 
tion Service, which had been created in 1913. 

It was toward the end of the war that tripartite procedures, 
which were to become so popular later, were first invoked. Early 
in 1918 the Secretary of Labour established the War Labour 
Conference Board, consisting of five representatives of the American 
Federation of Labour, five from an employers’ organisation, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, and two public co-chairmen 


1 Wolff Packing Co., v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 US 522 (1923). 

2 Other early examples of successful voluntary arbitration arrangements 
were in the anthracite coal and street railway industries. No attempt is 
made in this article to describe or evaluate the various types of arbitration 
machinery devised by Congress, from time to time, for the railway industry. 
Notable is the National Railroad Adjustment Board, created in 1934 to 
decide grievance disputes arising under existing agreements. 
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—former President Taft and Frank P. Walsh. This Board, estab- 
lished to advise the Government on labour policy, recommended 
that “ there should be no strikes or lockouts during the war ”. The 
Conference also urged the establishment of a National War Labour 
Board to enforce that policy. Such a board, with tripartite represen- 
tation from industry, labour and the public, was appointed. It 
rendered several hundred decisions, somewhat resembling arbitral 
awards, before it was allowed to expire in 1919.1 

Between 1915 and 1920 there were 423 private wage arbitrations, 
exclusive of strike-settling decisions by wartime agencies.? This was 
hardly an impressive figure by modern standards, but marked a 
considerable advance over previous decades. Governmental policy 
during the war was not the only reason for this development. 
Earlier experience in the garment industries of New York and 
Chicago also had an important influence on American industrial 
relations during the war years. A bitter strike of women’s garment 
workers in New York ended in 1910 with a Protocol of Peace, 
negotiated largely through the efforts of Louis D. Brandeis, who 
later became a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Brandeis served four years as the unpaid, part-time chairman of an 
arbitration board established under the Protocol. The success 
achieved by this board in adjusting disputes over piece rates was 
notable, particularly in view of the sweatshop conditions, frequent 
style changes and volatile immigrant workforce which then 
characterised the industry. This early experiment with arbitration 
led to the creation of similar boards several years later in other 
branches of the women’s wear industry of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

In Chicago an arbitration agreement was reached in 1913 
between the Hart, Schaffner and Marx Company and the Chicago 
men’s clothing workers (later to become the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America). This, like the Protocol of Peace in New York, 
functioned well throughout the war years and was soon extended 
to other cities, where impartial chairmen were named. These 
agreements captured the imagination of political and civic leaders, 
serving for many years as evidence that labour peace with justice 
was possible.® 

The progress of arbitration was interrupted by the war’s end. 
During the 1920s, having lost ground in the post-war depression 
and the conservative tide that swept the country, American unions 


1 Report of the Secretary of the National War Labor Board (Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1920). 


* Irving BERNSTEIN : The Arbitration of Wages (University of California 
Press, 1954), p. 2. 


3 WITTE, op. cit., p. 23. 
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were reluctant to risk wage cuts at the hands of men they considered 
to be “outsiders”. The concept of arbitration still had many 
adherents among community leaders, but labour’s refusal to accept 
adverse awards in a few celebrated cases, combined with the 
reluctance of many employers to bargain at all, discouraged the 
growth of arbitration on the American industrial scene. 


The Era of Collective Bargaining 


The modern era of collective bargaining—and ultimately of 
grievance arbitration—began with passage of section 7a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933 and the original National 
Labour Relations Act in 1935, and more particularly with the 
finding of the Supreme Court, two years later, that the latter statute 
was constitutional. While labour had long had the legal right to 
organise for collective bargaining, it had also been lawful for 
employers to frustrate that right, by discharging men for joining 
unions or simply by declining to bargain. With the superior 
economic power then at his command, and no governmental 
protection for the working man, it was usually the employer’s 
right that prevailed. 

But the National Labour Relations Act established a new 
balance. Collective bargaining was now not only permitted, but 
advocated as a national policy; discrimination by employers 
against employees for joining unions was declared to be an “ unfair 
labour practice ”. Election machinery was established to determine 
which union, if any, was desired by a majority of the employees in 
an appropriate unit. With this encouragement it was not long 
before labour organisations multiplied in strength and won recog- 
nition rights in the mass-production industries, previously the 
stronghold of the “open shop”. By the time the United States 
entered the Second World War over 10 million workers were 
enrolled in unions. 

More and more of the newly drafted collective bargaining 
agreements provided for the arbitration of unsettled grievances 
arising out of interpretation and application of their terms. In a 
number of instances the earlier permanent arbitration machinery in 
the garment industries, the printing trades and anthracite coal, 
served as a pattern. In others, employers and unions resorted to 
procedures established for the occasion, commonly known as ad hoc 
arbitration. This they did by jointly selecting a private individual, 
whose judgment and integrity were highly regarded, to decide the 


1 National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
301 US 1 (1937). 
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particular dispute. To meet new demands for service the United 
States Conciliation Service recruited a staff of arbitrators, paid by 
the Government !, and also furnished panels of private arbitrators 
on request. Some states followed the same practice.* 

It was also late in the 1930s that the American Arbitration 
Association, a private organisation, first became active in the field 
of labour arbitration. Since its inception in 1926 the Association 
had devoted its energies to international, commercial and civil 
arbitration, but requests for labour arbitration services soon 
became more frequent. These services were performed “ without 
changing substantially the foundations, principles, and policies 
already adopted for civil and commercial arbitration ” wrote 
Frances Kellor, first Vice-President of A.A.A. One of the most 
important of these principles was that arbitration was “ judicial ” 
in nature, and that the process should not be confused with con- 
ciliation, mediation or compromise. “ The arbitrator is a judge ” 
wrote Miss Kellor. “ The parties agree to accept his decision as 
final and binding. The parties are required to submit evidence, 
and each is permitted to cross-examine the evidence of the other. 
Upon the evidence submitted the arbitrator makes his award. 
From this . . . it is apparent that the arbitrator cannot be a con- 
ciliator at one stage of the proceeding and then become a mediator, 
and then change into a judge.”* To many arbitrators who had 
already achieved recognition as labour peacemakers, the Associa- 
tion’s emphasis on more systematic arbitration practices, under 
procedural rules, appeared to deny the “ creative ” role to arbitra- 
tion and to be unduly restrictive. This issue was to reappear 
several years later. 

Relying on the tradition established in commercial arbitration, 
the Association sought to provide arbitrators on an uncompensated 
basis. It was not at all unusual, before the Second World War, for 
the labour-management arbitrator to be a public-spirited citizen 
who would sacrifice an occasional day from his private business or 
profession in order to arbitrate an interesting or important case. 
Within a few years, however, the National War Labour Board and 
the United States Conciliation Service, seeking manpower at a 
time of national emergency, encouraged arbitrators to accept fees. 
The volunteer, avocational labour arbitrator soon became the 
exception. 


1 This practice was discontinued in 1946. 
2 By 1947 the New York State Mediation Board was handling, directly or 
indirectly, over 1,800 cases a year. 


8 Frances KELLOoR : American Arbitration (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1948), p. 84. 
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The Second World War and Its Aftermath 


It was from 1942 to 1945, during American participation in 
the Second World War, that grievance arbitration received its 
strongest impetus. As during the First World War, there was a no- 
strike pledge by labour. Disputes were brought to the National 
War Labour Board and to its regional boards throughout the 
country, all established on a tripartite basis. When mediation 
efforts failed, the boards issued decisions which, under wartime 
government policy, labour and management regarded as binding. 
The National War Labour Board rendered over 20,000 decisions 
in disputes cases. Decisions by third-parties were, in a sense, the 
order of the day. Moreover, the Board directed or strongly recom- 
mended the inclusion of a grievance procedure, culminating in 
arbitration, in the parties’ agreements in hundreds of the cases 
which came before it.* 

Before the war was over thousands of companies and unions had 
acquired their first personal experience with arbitration. They 
discovered that it was possible to accommodate themselves to 
decisions by “outsiders” and that such decisions, even when 
adverse, were usually lesser evils than work stoppages. Another 
direct consequence of the National War Labour Board’s activities 
was the recruiting and training of arbitrators. By the war’s end 
there were several hundred men, in government and out, with 
practical experience in resolving labour-management controversies. 
They not only had a professional interest in encouraging continued 
need for their skills, but also a desire to advance principles in which 
they believed. 

By 1945 three out of four collective bargaining agreements in 
14 broad industry groups (including steel, aircraft, aluminium, auto- 
mobiles and electric machinery) called for arbitration as the terminal 
point of grievance procedure. While wartime controls and compul- 
sion did not survive the war, the habit of arbitration had already 
become prevalent. Collective bargaining having been accepted, as 
it was not after the First World War, it was only natural that many 
companies and unions should want to continue to use arbitration on 
a wholly voluntary basis. Late in 1945 President Truman convened 
a Labour-Management Conference, composed of 36 spokesmen of 


1 Termination Report of the National War Labor Board (Washington, 
U.S, Government Printing Office, 1949). In particular, see Vol. 1, Chapters 5 
and 38. See also a letter from the Chairman of the War Labour Board to the 
President of the United States, 28 December 1945: “ The Board laid great 
emphasis, in a series of decisions, on the proper functioning of grievance 
arbitration as a terminal point in such procedures for the purpose of interpret- 
ing and applying (but not modifying or adding to) the terms of the contract.” 
War Labor Reports, Vol. 28. 
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major employers’ and labour organisations, for the purpose of 
reaching a common understanding on labour-management relations 
during the period of reconversion from a war economy.! These re- 
presentatives disagreed on many essential matters, but they were 
unanimous in favouring voluntary arbitration. Before adjourning 
they recommended that— 

The parties should provide by mutual agreement for the final determina- 
tion of any unsettled grievances or disputes involving the interpretation or 


application of the agreement by an impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator or 

board. In this connection the agreement should provide— 

(a) a definite and mutually-agreed-upon procedure of selecting the impar- 
tial chairman, umpire, arbitrator or board ; 


(b) that the impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator or board should have 
no power to add to, subtract from, change, or modify any provision of 
the agreement, but should be authorised only to interpret the existing 
provisions of the agreement and apply them to the specific facts of the 
grievance or dispute ; 


that reference of a grievance or dispute to an impartial chairman, 
umpire, arbitrator, or board should be reserved as the final step in 
the procedure, and should not be resorted to unless the settlement pro- 
cedures of the earlier steps have been exhausted ; 


that the decision of the impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or 
board should be accepted by both parties as final and binding ; 


that the cost of such impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board 
should be shared equally by both parties. 


THE NATURE OF GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION 


With the re-establishment of arbitration on a fully voluntary 
basis, some of the earlier differences over the nature of the process 
reappeared. J. Noble Braden, later Executive Vice-President of the 
American Arbitration Association, regarded arbitration as essen- 
tially a judicial proceeding. He analogised its role to that of one of 
the three branches of government under the Constitution of the 
United States. The contract of the parties, he said, was the “ legis- 
lative ” branch ; “ executive” functions were performed by the 
parties themselves, in day-to-day activities under the contract; 
and when disputes occurred which could not be resolved in direct 
negotiation, the matters went to arbitration, “ the judicial branch ”. 
From this point of view the arbitrator’s sole frame of reference 
should be the contract of the parties ; at least in grievance cases, the 
arbitrator ought to stay within the four corners of that document in 
making his award. This conclusion, according to Mr. Braden, 
followed not only from experience with commercial arbitration, but 


1 The President's National Labor Management Conference, Nov. 5-30, 
1945 (United States Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 
Bulletin No. 77, 1946). 
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also from the normal wishes of companies and unions. He found 
evidence of this desire of the parties in the increasing use of “ re- 
strictive and limited arbitration clauses ” in collective bargaining 
agreements, and in resort to the courts for reversal of awards 
believed to have been in excess of an arbitrator’s authority. 

The opposite viewpoint was expressed most clearly by George W. 
Taylor, a distinguished mediator and arbitrator. He was supported 
by many of his colleagues who had organised a professional society, 
the National Academy of Arbitrators. “Grievance settlement is 
not simply a process of contract interpretation ” wrote Dr. Taylor.? 
“ The difficult grievances arise because the labour contract reflects 
only a partial or an inconclusive meeting of minds. In such cases, 
grievance settlement becomes an integral part of agreement- 
making.” Dr. Taylor’s views were seconded by the late Harry 
Shulman, Dean of the Yale Law School, who also saw the typical 
collective bargaining agreement as too imperfect an instrument to 
permit the arbitrator to play only a carefully prescribed judicial 
role. In Shulman’s opinion— 


Apart from its failure to cover all contingencies the collective agreement 
is necessarily uncertain in much of what it does cover. This is not due 
merely to the vagaries of language; nor is it due to the fact that the 
agreement is drafted under pressure and in haste, even after protracted 
negotiation ; or that it is drafted by men who are not experts in the precise 
use of language ; although these are some reasons. It is due chiefly to the 
nature of collective bargaining. The agreement is negotiated and drafted by 
representatives on both sides for acceptance by numerous people. The 
multitude will contain a variety of objections to different provisions. To 
each the whole may be acceptable except for the one detail; none would 
reject the agreement because of that alone. But the aggregation of the 
diverse objections to the details may create the impression of total inad- 
equacy and unacceptability. Specificity and multiplicity of detail, when 
desirable for allaying some doubts, may therefore be purposely avoided in 
order to prevent the aggregation of diverse insignificant criticisms from 
becoming an effective total objection.® 


The differences of opinion between those who saw the arbitrator 
as a judicial officer and others who favoured what was termed the 
more creative approach were not unrelated to another dispute as to 
the relative merits of ad hoc and permanent arbitration systems. 
The advantages of naming one arbitrator or umpire, to hear and 
decide all disputes between a company and a union for a fixed 


1 J. Noble BrapEn : “ Labor Arbitration Practices and Techniques ”, in 
Missouri Law Review, Vol. 9, 1948. 

* George W. Taytor: “ Effectuating the Labor Contract through 
Arbitration”, in Labor Relations Reports, Vol. 21, p. 19. 

§ Harry SHULMAN : “ The Role of Arbitration in the Collective Bargain- 
ing Process”, in Proceedings of the Institute of Industrial Relations and 
University Extension (University of California, 1949), p. 21. 
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period of time, with latitude to counsel as well as to adjudicate, was 
stated persuasively by Benjamin Aaron}, an arbitrator and 
educator— 


It cannot be emphasised too often that the basic dispute is between two 
principals to the collective bargaining agreement, that is, the company and 
the union. At stake is not only the matter of justice to an individual em- 
ployee, important as that principle is, but also the preservation and develop- 
ment of the collective bargaining relationship. The standing umpire is, in a 
sense, a partner in this relationship and, as compared with the ad hoc arbitra- 
tor, he has much more freedom to take into account the long-term interests 
of the parties in deciding disciplinary cases. The discretion of the ad hoc 
arbitrator is subject to far greater restrictions than that of his more fortunate 
colleague, but he can still make some contribution to the enduring relation- 
ship between the parties by refusing to apply rigid and abstract standards of 
proof in situations in which they are obviously inapplicable. And in the 
varied and complex context of modern industrial life such situations arise 
constantly. 

The case of the employee sleeping on the job, or of the worker accused of 
punching another man’s time-card—these and many others are often in- 
capable of proof beyond a reasonable doubt and the most the arbitrator can 
say is that, more likely than not, the penalty was justified. How much 
weight he gives to these doubts that inevitably arise may frequently depend 
on a variety of considerations having absolutely nothing to do with the 
amount of proof adduced in the particular case : the employee’s past record, 
his length of service, or the possibility of severe economic forfeiture resulting 
from discharge, on the one hand, or the effect of reinstatement on the morale 
of supervisors and fellow employees, or the restraining influence it would have 
on a joint company-union programme for stamping out certain undesirable 
conditions, on the other. The one thing we may be sure of is that, if the 
arbitrator is familiar with the facts of industrial life and understands that his 
function is creative as well as purely adjudicative, he will not evaluate the 
evidence solely on the basis of rigid standards of absolute proof and presump- 
tion of innocence. 


The views of those who, on the other hand, favoured ad hoc 
arbitration were summarised as follows by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics : 


Many employers and unions want each case decided strictly on its merits 
without regard to precedents and feel that such decisions are more likely to 
be achieved if the arbitrator is not permanent. Also, selection on an ad hoc 
basis permits designation of specialists to arbitrate different types of cases. 
Even though an agreement establishes ad hoc arbitration machinery, the 
same individual or board may be selected again and again as long as both 
union and management are satisfied. Thus, the parties secure some of the 
advantages of permanent arbitration and at the same time retain their 
freedom to change arbitrators at any time.’ 

1 Benjamin Aaron: “ Some Procedural Problems in Arbitration ”, in 
Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 10, 1957. 

2“ Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agreements, 1952”, loc. cit. At 
this point the availability of thousands of arbitral awards in published form 
plays a particularly important part. These awards, which usually incorporate 
opinions, not only give the parties a basis for predicting the outcome of their 


2 
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These varying views were never resolved at the theoretical level. 
Differences of opinion on the nature of the arbitrator’s office and the 
best type of arbitration machinery are still expressed. This is 
as it should be, for diversity is welcome in a pluralistic society, 
and different situations call for different techniques. 

Meanwhile there has been a fortunate accommodation of views 
at the practical level. In 1950 a special committee of more than a 
hundred arbitrators, lawyers, American Arbitration Association 
executives and public officials began work on a “ Code of Ethics and 
Procedural Standards for Labour-Management Arbitration ”.! 
This document recognised that arbitration machinery could take 
many forms and be adapted to a variety of needs. The foreword to 
the Code said— 


It is the purpose of the drafters to have a code of ethics primarily de- 
signed to meet situations in which the parties, having failed to resolve their 
differences through direct negotiations, either with or without the assistance 
of mediators, have elected to submit their dispute for settlement through 
arbitration. The dispute may be over the interpretation or application of an 
existing agreement, or over terms and conditions of the agreement to be in 
effect in the future. 

In any event, it is not intended to deny or narrow in any way the right 
of the parties to have whatever type of proceeding they desire. The arbitrator 
is serving them, and the proceeding is theirs. 


It was also agreed that the procedures of arbitration should 
conform in a general way to those obtaining in other adjudicatory 
forums— 


The function of an arbitrator is to decide disputes. He should, therefore, 
adhere to such general standards of adjudicatory bodies as require a full, 
impartial and orderly consideration of evidence and argument, in accordance 
with applicable arbitration law and the rules or general understandings or 
practices of the parties. 

The parties in dispute, in referring a matter to arbitration, have indicated 
their desire not to resort to litigation or to economic conflict. They have 
delegated to the arbitrator power to settle their differences. It follows that 
the assumption of the office of arbitrator places upon the incumbent solemn 
duties and responsibilities. Every person who acts in this capacity should 
uphold the traditional honour, dignity, integrity and prestige of the office. 


This Code of Ethics is still in effect. The broad-minded view of 
those who drafted it was justified by the course labour-management 
arbitration was to take during the ensuing decade. In a sense 
arbitration performs a highly personalised function for both labour 
and management. Voluntarism is its very essence, tailor-made 


own cases (thereby often facilitating settlement without having to go to 
arbitration), but may help form judgments on the qualities of arbitrators. 
Publication of awards, however, has not been without its negative aspects. 
It did encourage some parties and their lawyers to rely unduly on precedent, 
overlooking the fact that few collective bargaining relationships, contracts 
or factual situations are identical. 

1 Labor Arbitration Reports, Vol. 15, pp. 961-966. 
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procedure its special virtue. Particular companies and particular 
unions establish the kind of arbitration machinery that suits them 
best, and they call upon arbitrators whose attitude and technical 
skills conform to their needs. Those needs vary greatly. 

Most employers and unions today use ad hoc, or case-by-case, 
procedures of arbitration. Even though their basic agreements 
provide for arbitration, they anticipate too few actual cases to 
warrant making permanent or full-time arrangements. The parties 
select an arbitrator only when he is needed. They generally make no 
commitment to call on him in the future, although this does not 
exclude the possibility that the same arbitrator may often be asked 
toserve. But, with each call to service, it is for the specific grievance 
or group of grievances with which the parties are momentarily con- 
fronted. Examining 1,442 collective bargaining agreements in 
effect in 1952, the Bureau of Labour Statistics found, in its most 
recent study, that 76 per cent. of agreements provided for ad hoc 
arbitrators. As many of these agreements were in smaller establish- 
ments, where cases are few and costs must be watched more care- 
fully, they affected only 58 per cent. of the employees covered by the 
1,442 contracts. Ad hoc procedures were also especially common in 
the following large industries: chemicals; petroleum and coal 
products ; lumber and timber basic products ; furniture and finished 
wood products ; fabricated metal products; electrical machinery; 
mining, crude petroleum and natural gas production ; communica- 
tions ; electric and gas utilities ; and construction. 

The contracts establishing arbitration machinery normally 
provide that the arbitrator shall be agreed upon by both parties to 
each particular dispute. But, of course, agreement is not always 
easily reached. To break a possible deadlock, about half the ad hoc 
arbitration clauses in collective agreements request the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, the American Arbitration 
Association, the mediation board of a state, or, in a few instances, 
the courts to appoint arbitrators. The degree of participation of 
these outside agencies in arbitration varies with the desires of the 
parties. In general, federal and state agencies limit their role to 
providing lists of arbitrators from which the parties may make their 
choice. They charge no fee for this administrative service, although 
the arbitrators normally receive a per diem fee themselves for 
hearing and deciding the case.2 However, several state mediation 


1“ Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agreements, 1952”, loc. cit. 

2 For the most part companies and unions share equally in the cost of 
arbitrators’ fees and expenses. Where tripartite arbitration boards are used, 
consisting of one person named by each side and an impartial arbitrator 
selected by those two, it is usually solely the neutral member who is paid as 
an arbitrator by both parties. The party-appointed member of the panel, if 
he is paid at all, receives compensation only from the side naming him. 
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agencies employ a few staff arbitrators—public employees paid by 
the state government—who provide free service to the parties. 
Such staff arbitrators are used most often in smaller industries 
employing relatively few workers, where cost is of paramount im- 
portance to both sides. 

Like most governmental agencies, the American Arbitration 
Association submits the names of a number of technically competent 
arbitrators on panel lists to the parties. From these lists manage- 
ment and labour make their own selections? by striking out the 
names of unacceptable arbitrators and listing the acceptable ones in 
order of preference. But, unlike the official bodies, the A.A.A. offers 
this service as part of its comprehensive administration and super- 
vision of the technical arrangements for arbitration. Also unlike the 
other agencies, which perform a more limited function, the Associa- 
tion charges a fee for its service. Like the others, however, the 
Association does not participate in any way in the arbitrator’s 
decision. It is his, and his alone. 

In fashioning ad hoc arbitration machinery to suit their needs, 
labour and management in some industries have shown a marked 
preference for the tripartite board. This is a board consisting of one 
representative appointed by each side, and an impartial arbitrator, 
usually named by the two partisan representatives or through one 
of the procedures mentioned above. He acts as chairman and 
normally has to cast the deciding vote. Advocates of this type of 
board believe that tripartite procedures give the parties more 
assurance that the neutral arbitrator will have all the technical 
information he may need in making his award. It is also believed 
that decisions by boards on which each side is represented encourage 
acceptance of an award by the losing party. According to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, for more than one-third of the workers 
subject to arbitration clauses arbitration takes the form of a tri- 
partite procedure.” 

But tripartite arbitration also has its critics, who prefer the use 
of the single impartial arbitrator. There have been occasions when 
the neutral arbitrator among three, unable to win the concurrence 
of either side, and needing to obtain a majority vote, has felt 
compelled to modify his own judgment. Furthermore, the party- 
appointed arbitrator is often put in an awkward position. He may 
be required, under the laws of some states, to take an oath of 
office and observe the standards of impartiality which that oath 
impose. At the same time the party naming him expects him to 


1 Under the rules which both parties accept, the American Arbitration 
Association is empowered to make its own administrative appointments of 
arbitrators when the parties cannot agree. 

2“ Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agreements, 1952”, loc. cit. 
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serve rather as a representative than as an impartial member of the 
board. Do the advantages of tripartite arbitration compensate for 
these difficulties ? The answer may well lie in the nature of the 
issues to be decided and the relationship of the parties. There are 
no absolutes in arbitration. 

In contrast to ad hoc arbitration, with its many alternatives, 
labour and management sometimes prefer a more fixed technique, 
embodied in the original collective bargaining agreement. Perma- 
nent, single arbitrators (called umpires or impartial chairmen) are 
named to handle all disputes arising during a definite period of time. 
Often, but not invariably, their term is the duration of the contract. 
In large multi-plant establishments, where unsettled disputes are 
frequent, the arbitrator named in the contract may be retained on 
a full-time basis and expected to shun other arbitration assign- 
ments. In most situations, however, the permanent arbitrator is 
called upon to serve only on those few occasions when grievances 
have not been settled at an earlier step in the procedure. Many men 
named as permanent umpires can therefore continue to devote most 
of their time to other assignments. The 1952 study of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics found permanent arbitration machinery most 
prevalent in the following industries and trades: apparel; auto- 
mobiles and farm equipment ; basic steel and aluminium ; food and 
kindred products ; rubber ; hotels and restaurants; and services.! 
It has also long been employed in the fully-fashioned hosiery industry 
and on the Pacific Coast waterfront. 


ARBITRATION AS A PROFESSION 


Arbitration as a full-time compensated profession dates back 
to the Second World War. As time went on, it became increasingly 
apparent that employers and unions wanted their disputes settled 
by industrial relations experts—men who, while not following 
precedent in a literal sense, could be expected to render predictable 
decisions within the general framework of modern collective 
bargaining contract interpretation. The public-spirited citizen who, 
in the older tradition of commercial arbitration, would serve free 
of charge, was more in demand as an arbitrator in the earlier days, 
when the issues demanded primarily a disinterested man’s sense of 
fair play. But, more and more, contract interpretation has 
required specialised or technical knowledge in labour relations. 
One example should suffice. It is customary in organised establish- 
ments for the contract to provide that employees receive four hours’ 


1“ Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agreements, 1952”, loc. cit. 
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pay when they report for work but find none available. Such 
contracts, however, usually exempt management from this report- 
ing-pay obligation when work is unavailable because of an emer- 
gency. An act of God, such as a severe storm or flood, usually 
falls within the definition of “ emergency ”. But does the break- 
down of a machine or the sudden cancellation of a customer’s order 
also qualify as an emergency circumstance, which relieves the 
employer of the obligation to give his workers four hours’ pay on 
reporting ? The answer to this question varies from industry to 
industry and plant to plant, for historical or technical reasons. 
Precedent and custom may weigh heavily in reaching the right 
decision ; equitable considerations of “ what is fair ” are often not 
enough. In general, companies and unions want that answer given 
by one who understands industrial practices and the entire process 
of collective bargaining. 

The profession of labour arbitration is theoretically open to any 
person, without government licence or formal examination to test 
ability. Integrity and a sense of fairness are, of course, essential 
subjective qualities. But in each particular case it is only necessary 
that a man be acceptable to both disputing parties. In practice this 
requirement of acceptability is enough to limit the profession to a 
relatively small number. Thousands serve from time to time, but 
there are probably no more than 500 labour arbitrators in the 
United States whose livelihood is derived wholly, or in substantial 
part, from this work. Twelve hundred awards recently analysed 
by the American Arbitration Association were issued by 293 
arbitrators.! Of these only 16 (responsible for 14 per cent. of the 
awards) could be called full-time professional arbitrators—men 
who spent virtually all their time hearing and deciding labour- 
management disputes. 

Classifying the arbitrators by their major other activities, it 
was found in the same survey that educators (normally university 
professors) were the most numerous group. The high rate of 
acceptability among professors and university administrators is 
understandable. For one thing, scholarship in such subjects as 
industrial relations, economics, law or industrial engineering is a 
definite asset for one who seeks appointment as an arbitrator of 
labour grievances. Furthermore, because educators have ready 
access to professional journals, their names and skills become 
known to the labour relations community. Secondly, the fact that 
he comes from an academic environment usually places the educator 
“above the battle ”, so far as labour and management are con- 


1See ‘“ Procedural and Substantive Aspects of Labor-Management 
Arbitration: An American Arbitration Association Research Report”, 
op. cit., pp. 933-953. 
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cerned. There is a presumption of impartiality which is, of course, 
an essential element in acceptability. A professor is not on a 
company or union payroll and is unlikely to have had past connec- 
tions with either side. His objectivity is likely to be unquestioned, 
nor will any desire to curry favour with either side be suspected. 

Next to educators, practising attorneys were the most numerous 
group among the arbitrators surveyed. They constituted about 
one-third of those who served. Here, however, there is often a 
special problem. By and large attorneys who frequently plead 
before courts or government agencies on labour matters soon 
become identified as “ union attorneys” or “ management attor- 
neys ”. As such, they tend to lose acceptability in arbitration, 
because their objectivity may be questioned by management and 
labour respectively. Most of the 100 attorneys who were chosen 
as arbitrators either had no substantial current labour law practice 
or had once served in an impartial capacity in government. 

Labour arbitrators are also sometimes selected from among 
clergymen of different religious faiths, labour relations consultants 
and industrial engineers. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER OF GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION 


Arbitration clauses today almost invariably limit the juris- 
diction of the arbitrator to disputes over “ interpretation and 
application ” of the contract. He is usually specifically barred from 
“ adding to or changing the terms of the agreement ”. This limita- 
tion, however, does not result in a narrow jurisdiction. On the con- 
trary, the arbitrator’s authority is broad enough, under most 
circumstances, to encompass any incident in day-to-day plant 
operations which may affect an employee’s job tenure or working 
conditions. 

In the words of George W. Taylor already quoted, the collective 
bargaining agreement represents only a “ partial or an inconclusive 
meeting of minds”. Union and employer representatives could 
negotiate endlessly without coming to an agreement on what a 
contract should say regarding the circumstances under which the 
discharge of an employee would be justified. A meeting of minds can 
best be achieved by inserting the general and innocuous phrase : 
“ Employees shall not be discharged except for just cause.” What 
this is to mean in practice is left to the grievance machinery and 
ultimately for arbitrators to determine after specific incidents 
have arisen. 

Such incidents do, in fact, arise rather often during the life of the 
average contract. Discharges, layoffs and lesser forms of disciplin- 
ary action consistently head the list of issues brought to arbitration, 
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accounting for more than 25 per cent. of the cases decided.1 The 
reason is not that workers are conspicuously undisciplined in 
American industrial establishments, but that a discharge carries 
with it many practical and emotional consequences which make 
men reluctant to accept it. The union, as collective bargaining 
representative of the employees, often feels compelled—sometimes 
for internal political reasons—to carry discharge grievances to 
arbitration even when there is thought to be little merit to the 
discharged employee’s defence. Furthermore, a worker’s job in 
a particular plant is no longer, as it once was, a thing of the 
hour, providing wages and little more. Vacations, paid holidays, 
welfare plans, pension rights and many other benefits tend to 
accrue with seniority. An employee who is dismissed has a great 
deal to lose. It is inevitable, therefore, that the existence of 
“just cause” for discharge or other forms of discipline should 
often be contested. 

The second most frequent issue brought to arbitration is the 
application of seniority rules. Again, the explanation is that, for 
practical reasons, collective bargaining agreements tend to speak 
in general, and even vague, terms. Unions usually want seniority 
strictly applied in layoffs, recalls from layoffs and promotions, to 
ensure the application of objective criteria which inhibit favour- 
itism. Employers want strong consideration given to ability, not 
only because it stresses merit but also because it allows for flexibility. 
Common ground is frequently reached by a contractual formula 
requiring that both seniority and ability shall be taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, while the objective fact of relative length of 
service is rarely subject to dispute, it may be difficult to ascertain 
whether or not an employee who asserts his seniority—to prevent 
layoff or to obtain promotion or preferential treatment in the 
distribution of overtime—has that degree of ability which the 
employer says he may insist upon under the contract. This be- 
comes a matter of contract interpretation for the arbitrator to rule 
upon. Cases of this sort constituted about 18 per cent. of those 
surveyed in the research report already referred to. The figures 
naturally run higher in years of economic recession, when layoffs are 
frequent and more perilous for employees ; in years of full employ- 
ment and expanding job opportunities labour and management find 
it easier to accommodate their differences without having to resort 
to arbitration 

More technical issues such as job classification, work assignment 
and incentive rates are raised in another large category of arbitra- 





1“ Procedural and Substantive Aspects of Labor-Management Arbitra- 
tion : An American Arbitration Association Research Report ”, loc. cit. 
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tion cases. The typical collective bargaining agreement establishes 
rates for jobs and, in a more or less precise way, indicates the duties 
to be performed by employees who hold certain job classifications. 
But the United States economy is dynamic ; products often change 
during the term of an agreement, as do methods of manufacture. 
Parties usually provide in their agreements that job duties and 
rates may be adjusted to maintain an established relationship 
between different jobs whenever there is a significant change 
in the product, tools, material, design or method of production. 
But what is a “ significant ” change ? What rate adjustment 
is necessary to maintain the proper relationship between jobs ? 
Which jobs may be eliminated and which combined ? What 
rearrangement may be made in the assignment of duties ? These 
are a few of the questions of contract interpretation that are 
brought to arbitration. 

Arbitrators are often also called upon to determine issues regard- 
ing the allocation of overtime working among employees, vacation 
pay, holidays, welfare benefits, the performance by foremen or 
subcontractors of work reserved under the collective agreement to 
members of the bargaining unit, transfers, pay for miscellaneous 
time not worked, rights of probationary employees and apprentices, 
call-in and reporting pay, progression and merit increases, leaves of 
absence, severance pay and plant safety. How they decide these 
questions, and how they reach their conclusions, can often de- 
termine the future morale, as well as future practices, in the parti- 
cular industrial enterprise. 

Because arbitration offers an avenue of appeal against measures 
taken by management, the union is normally the claimant, or 
initiating party, while the employer is the respondent. From this 
it might be concluded that arbitration is a one-way street, an 
instrument for labour alone, and that its continued use depends 
solely upon the wishes of the employees and their representatives. 
The fact is that arbitration, wisely used, offers as much benefit to 
an employer, in operating his plant efficiently from day to day, as it 
does to a union. For one thing it provides a safety-valve, reducing 
the danger of strikes during the term of an agreement. For another, 
it permits management to enforce the general rule that a work order 
must be obeyed, even when the employee believes it is discrimin- 
atory or in violation of the contract. A grievance procedure, with 
arbitration as its final stage, creates an avenue of ultimate appeal 
for an employee who obeys an order which he thinks unjust. 
Recalcitrance loses much of its attraction, and obedience its 
apparent momentary disadvantage. The employee can obey 
without forfeiting his rights or losing his dignity. To the employer 
this can be of great importance, for, although employers still retain 
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the authority to direct the workforce, the fact that their employees 
are organised in a union does make a practical difference. Manage- 
ment’s theoretical possession of power to direct the flow of work and 
to maintain discipline is no guarantee that its authority can always 
be exercised in an orderly way, once employees have won the 
protection against unilateral discipline which collective bargaining 
assures them. Arbitration does not provide an absolute guarantee 
either, but it helps greatly in that direction. It provides an im- 
partial, informal forum, to which both parties can turn. 

Pragmatically speaking, understanding of this fact has con- 
tributed substantially to the almost perfect record of compliance 
with arbitral awards. This is no mean achievement, when one 
remembers that there is at least one disappointed party for every 
award rendered. The high rate of acceptance is, of course, also a 
tribute to the arbitrators, whose awards are generally just, fair and 
practical. That such awards are normally enforceable in the 
American courts—as are agreements to arbitrate—no doubt 
contributes to their acceptance.! But it is a striking and encour- 
aging fact that few awards by labour arbitrators are ever brought to 
court for enforcement or on appeal. Arbitration has won its spurs 
as a system of industrial self-government. The reserve power of the 
State and the courts rarely needs to be invoked. 


CONCLUSION 


Grievance arbitration can be said to be reaching its maturity in 
the United States. There is probably not a negotiator of collective 


i United States courts, in reviewing the action of arbitrators, normally 
accept their decisions on the facts. Awards are set aside only if an arbitrator 
has shown bias, denied a fair trial or exceeded the authority which the 
parties—by their agreement—have vested in him. Arbitration awards have 
been enforceable in the courts of most states for many decades. With the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in Textile Workers of America v. 
Lincoin Mills, 353 US 448 (1957), labour arbitration entered a new era in the 
federal courts as well. In its opinion, the court said that it was “ fashioning 
a remedy that will effectuate the policy ” of United States labour legislation, 
by enforcing the arbitration provisions of collective bargaining agreements 
under section 301 (a) of the Labour Management Relations Act of 1947 (the 
Taft-Hartley Act). 

This trend became even more manifest in three decisions rendered by the 
Supreme Court on 20 June 1960. The authority of labour arbitrators was 
strengthened and the federal courts’ right to review restricted. It was held 
that an award of a labour arbitrator which is based on his construction of a 
collective bargaining contract must be enforced, even though a court may 
disagree with the arbitrator’s interpretation on the merits. The court further 
held that it cannot refuse to compel the arbitration of a grievance, unless 
there is “ positive assurance” that the collective bargaining agreement 
expressly exempted the matter from arbitration. The full practical con- 
sequences of these decisions will not be known for some time. - 
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bargaining contracts anywhere in the country who is not familiar, 
at least in a general way, with arbitration procedures. Since 
arbitration machinery is now being provided for in over 90 per cent. 
of collective bargaining agreements in the United States, there is not 
much room left, statistically speaking, for further growth by in- 
serting additional arbitration clauses to deal with disputes arising 
under such agreements. But there is ample room for qualitative 
improvement in administering arbitration clauses. 

Some, indeed, would extend them to new areas. During recent 
months, members of Congress and others have asked more and more 
insistently why voluntary arbitration procedures should not be 
invoked to determine intractable disputes over the substantive 
terms to be included in new collective agreements. Moreover, 
particularly as a result of the 1959 steel strike, which virtually 
stopped the manufacture of basic steel for many months *, voices 
have also been heard to urge a still further step, the compulsory 
arbitration of controversies which affect the public interest. 

The arbitration of wages and the terms of new contracts by 
third parties, even though voluntary, has never become popular 
with either labour or industry in the United States. It is regarded as 
inconsistent with the freedom of unions and management to make 
their own bargains. Yet the practice does exist in isolated cases.* 
Furthermore, various forms of arbitration, some even approaching 
the compulsory under federal and state laws, are found in statutes 
regulating labour relations in public utilities, especially gas and 
electric power and rail transportation. There are at least two reasons 
for this. One is that strikes in these industries work such immediate 
hardship on the public as to make them virtually unthinkable. 
The second is that the rates charged to the public are themselves 
subject to government control ; government agencies appear readier 
to approve price increases based upon an increase in labour costs 
when directed by impartial arbitrators, than they are to pass 
labour costs on to consumers when they are negotiated exclusively 
by the interested parties. 

Voluntary agreement to the arbitration of wages and the other 
terms to be inserted in new contracts is also found, though only to a 
small extent, in industries not under such government control. 
Textile manufacturers and unions have not been averse to permit- 
ting arbitrators to determine basic wage rates. Economic difficulties 
of the industry may help in part to account for this departure from 


1 See “ Labour Dispute and Settlement in the United States Steel In- 
dustry ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 1, July 1960, 
pp. 59-69. 


2 For the most comprehensive study of wage arbitration in the United 
States, see Irving BERNSTEIN : The Arbitration of Wages, op. cit. 
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customary practice. So may the fact that a contract renewal 
without a wage increase (or even with a wage decrease in some 
years) can be made more palatable to union members when it 
comes about through an arbitral award. 

Whether this arbitration of original contractual terms, some- 
times called the arbitration of “ interests ”, will grow in acceptance 
is a question for the future. Meanwhile, the much more prevalent 
arbitration of grievances under existing contracts, to which this 
article is devoted, will surely undergo much scrutiny and revision. 
Will the growing cost of arbitration be a deterrent to its continued 
use to resolve disputes over contract interpretation and application? 
Has the process become, as some assert, increasingly legalistic and 
technical, so that the original virtues of informality and flexibility, 
with resulting speed and economy, are losing some of their vigour ? 
Will arbitrators one day be the victims of their own success, having 
established so many useful guideposts through the thousands of 
decisions they have issued that management and labour can more 
easily negotiate most disputes by themselves ? It seems certain 
that the fundamental benefits of arbitration are so great that it 
will continue to flourish, in one form or another, as these questions 
are answered through experience. 

No one can tell how long labour arbitration will continue in its 
present aspect. Forms presumably will change, as they have in the 
past, to suit the shifting needs of labour and management. This is 
one of the advantages of a system which the parties are free to 
modify themselves. So long as collective bargaining remains a 
basic feature of United States industrial relations, it is hard to 
imagine an effective substitute, within the relationship voluntarily 
established between labour and management, for the principle of 
impartial third-party adjudication of disputes and grievances. 
Labour and management have no reasonable alternative but to 
learn to live together peaceably from day to day and effectively 
from year to year. Arbitration is a road to this goal, one which will 
help them to attain it because they must always travel down that 
road together. As the late Dean Harry Shulman and Neil W. 
Chamberlain said— 


The labour agreement is not made between parties who seek each other 
out for the purpose of entering into a business transaction and who can shop 
around among competitors for the most favourable connection. It is made, 
rather, between parties who find themselves already in a joint enterprise and 
who have little or no choice in selecting each other for the relationship. The 
union hardly chooses the employer ; and the employer does not choose the 
union. Both are dependent on the same enterprise ; and, as a practical 
matter, neither can pull out without destroying it. Even when a dispute 
between them results in suspension of operations (a strike or lockout), they 
must strive so to adjust the dispute as to resume their relationship. 
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Of necessity and quite independently of the agreement, the parties must 
live and work together daily and continuously. Their differences and fric- 
tions require adjustment not merely in terms of redress for past wrongs but 
more importantly in terms of facilitating today’s and tomorrow’s co-opera- 
tion. While conformance with the collective agreement is intended as a 
means to that end, it is not the only means and is not a guaranteed cure-all. 

The collective agreement applies to the relationships of a large number of 
people with various personalities, temperaments, ambitions, fears and ten- 
sions. While we speak of “ the employer ” and “ the union ” as entities, the 
agreement deals not merely with the relationship of these two institutions, 
but even more with the relationships between numerous people—machine 
hands, labourers, craftsmen, rate checkers, plant policemen, several ranks of 
foremen, labour relations men, superintendents and so on. To think merely 
in terms of employer and employees or “ management ” and “ union ” is to 
miss a very important fact in labour relations—the fact that the relationships 
involve numerous people whose interests, needs, jobs and performances 
cannot be compressed, without distortion, into two general rubrics.' 


Arbitration has proved itself to be a practical means of solving 
certain problems in an industrialised United States. But it is 
probably gaining increased acceptance for another, and deeper, 
reason. That is the appeal of its consensual, voluntaristic character 
to the members of a democratic society. For labour and manage- 
ment in the United States normally prefer to do things for them- 
selves—and by themselves, within the enterprise—rather than rely 
upon decisions of a remote and powerful government which does 
not, because it cannot, understand all the detailed ramifications of 
their problems. 

Arbitration is important not only for what it does, but for what 
it is : a process by which men who prefer to use reason, rather than 
strength, agree on one thing : to let a trusted private citizen decide 
the issues upon which they are likely to disagree. Thus arbitration 
starts with a voluntary agreement on fundamentals; it is invoked, 
case by case, by disagreement upon issues which may or may not 
be fundamental; it ends with acceptance of the result. In this 
respect, it is analogous to constitutional government in a democracy, 
which is based on the community’s agreement upon a few basic 
principles ; devises certain methods—normally the electoral process 
and a court system—to resolve differences which everyone assumes 
will, and should, arise in a healthy society ; and requires that the 
results reached through these methods will be accepted graciously 
by the loser and—at least as important—not too high-handedly by 
the winner. 

One need not concur completely in the analogy to acknowledge 
that, at the very least, the process of arbitration represents one 
of the many institutions in the United States through which justice 

a on Labor Relations (Brooklyn, The Foundation Press, 1949), 
p. 4. 
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is administered and rights are protected. Private, voluntary and 
informal though it is, arbitration touches the lives of so many 
thousands of employees every year that, to them at least, this 
forum of adjudication may often appear to be the most important 
one of all. 





The Co-operative Movement 
and the Protection of the Consumer 


by 
M. Bonow 


Secretary General of the Co-operative Union and 
Wholesale Society of Sweden 


Economists and sociologists have shown much interest in the whole 
problem of consumer protection, particularly since the Second World 
War. Such questions as price monopolies, unfair competition and the 
quality of branded goods have been closely studied and the remedy 
suggested by most economists has been state intervention in one form 
or another. Much less attention has been given to the possibility of 
encouraging consumers to protect their interests by co-operation. This 
article, which is principally devoted to western States and particularly 
to Scandinavia, discusses ways in which the co-operative movement 
and the State can work together for the good of the consumer. 


N Europe the need to protect and educate the consumer has 
steadily increased with the growth of industrialisation and the 
widening distribution of purchasing power. Before the advent of 
the co-operative movement workers were obliged to pay inflated 
prices for consumer goods because the system of distribution was 
inefficient and on too small a scale. In fact, under this system, 
the retailer himself was often forced to resort to such malpractices 
as short weights and measures or the adulteration of goods in order 
to make both ends meet. 

The Rochdale Principles ! for co-operatives laid down that full 
weights and measures should be used and unadulterated goods sold 
in all shops of the co-operative movement, and recommended that 
the common practice in the retail trade of providing credit for 
consumers should be stopped. These principles represent the first 
effort at providing satisfactory protection for consumers, and their 


1 The principles of the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers founded 
in 1844, See Paul Lampert: “A Fresh Analysis of the Rochdale Prin- 
ciples ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July 
and Aug. 1958. 
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application on a widening scale as the co-operative movement grew 
developed an appreciation of the need for consumer education to 
enable the public to appreciate the intricacies of cost and price 
structures, the influence of monopolies and the importance of 
quality. 


STATUS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The role played by the co-operative movement in the national 
economy varies considerably from one country to another. In 
some cases co-operatives protect the consumer in the whole retail 
trade of foodstuffs and for part of all other retail trade. Their share 
of retail trade in most western States varies from a few per cent. 
up to over 50 per cent. In industrial production the co-operative 
movement has expanded mostly in the processing or manufacture 
of foodstuffs, but it is also interested in a number of other trades, 
such as textiles, shoes, rubber goods, china, furniture, wood pulp, 
paper, bricks, matches, electric lamps, fertilisers, scales, cash 
registers and so forth. Although the co-operatives’ share of total 
industrial production in most western countries is very small, it is 
usually quite sufficient to exercise a restraining effect upon the 
price structure in any given trade. Experience has shown that if 
from 10 to 25 per cent. of total production is in the hands of an 
efficient co-operative movement this is enough to influence the 
price structure of the trade concerned to the advantage of the 
consumer. 

The production policies of co-operative movements vary 
according to the size of the national co-operative market. When 
the market available within the movement is small, part of the 
co-operative output may be sold through private channels, but 
the problem of whether or not all goods produced by the movement 
should be sold through its own channels exclusively may also be 
influenced by doctrinal considerations which vary a good deal 
from one national co-operative movement to another. There are, 
however, many sim larities between these movements and it is 
possible to draw general conclusions applicable in most western 
States. 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


As we have seen, in western countries the co-operative move- 
ment has gradually expanded to the point where retail and whole- 
sale profit margins on the sale of food and many other basic 
necessities of life have been influenced. This result was originally 
achieved by selling goods at the same prices as competing private 
enterprise and redistributing the operating surplus to members of 
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the movement in the form of dividends on purchases. As the 
movement grew stronger it also influenced the general retail price 
level by acting as a price stabiliser both locally and on a national 
scale, thereby also affecting private distribution networks and 
inducing a reduction of the general price level. The movement has 
also introduced certain retailing methods designed to increase 
efficiency, such as self-service shops, super-markets, shopping 
centres and similar developments ; and these measures have con- 
tributed to diminishing the operating costs and have provided 
further scope for lowering prices. 

In Sweden the consumer co-operative movement operates more 
than 50 per cent. of all the self-service shops and handles about 
25 per cent. of the total national retail trade in foodstuffs. In the 
United Kingdom and in some other countries it has also played an 
important part in introducing the labour-saving system of self- 
service. The effect of this on costs can be considerable, for full 
employment has forced wage levels upwards—particularly in 
service trades such as retailing, where labour costs are high in 
proportion to total operating expenditure. For example in the 
Swedish co-operative retail trade the direct labour costs amount 
to 70 per cent. of total operating expenditure. 

The co-operative movement has, however, been able to make its 
influence felt in favour of the consumer not only by its activities 
in the retailing and wholesaling of goods, which was the sector in 
which it started, but also by subsequently extending its operations 
into the field of production. Co-operative enterprises have in various 
instances introduced a new competitive element in certain indus- 
tries and this has helped to reduce manufacturing profit margins, 
particularly in trades governed by price monopolies, the result 
being once again to distribute monopoly profits to the consumer 
in the form of lower prices. Co-operative factories have often 
modernised their plant and methods with the object of reducing 
production costs and have thereby, in conjunction with an active 
competitive policy, been able to induce reductions in the prices of 
goods produced by other factories. 

Co-operative industrial undertakings have been able to achieve 
cost reductions more quickly than private enterprise in certain 
instances where the monopoly enjoyed by firms, cartels or trade 
associations has tended to slow down the rate of improvement in 
equipment and techniques, e.g. in the flour-milling industry in 
Sweden. Again, the membership of the co-operative societies 
constitutes a veritable “ consolidated buyers’ market ”, which has 
enabled the movement to extend into other industrial sectors on a 
scale large enough for co-operative factories to enjoy the advantages 
of mass production. There have also been cases where it was possible 
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for the movement to launch into technically highly developed 
industries on an adequate technical basis without being compelled 
to acquire expensive patent licences from international cartels or 
to join their price agreements. A notable example in this respect 
is the “ Luma ” electric lamp factory in Sweden. Another interest- 
ing point in this connection is that a free exchange of technical 
experience and practical knowledge can take place between co- 
operative factories in different countries, as in the soap and 
detergent industry of western Europe. Many other savings can be 
effected by factories operating within the co-operative movement, 
for instance through centralised advertising campaigns during the 
production stage in “new” industries such as those producing 
household appliances, television receivers, etc. 

There are a number of instances where the Swedish co-operative 
movement has entered into competition with strong national and 
international cartels. Since 1908, and particularly during the years 
before the Second World War, it succeeded in breaking up a number 
of cartels and monopolies in margarine, vegetable oils, flour and 
flour products, rubber goods, electric lamps, cash registers and so 
on. A recent example is the Swedish detergent industry in which 
a co-operative factory has competed both in price and quality with 
two well-known international undertakings, with very favourable 
results for the consumer. 

The rapid rise of the standard of living in western Europe and 
North America is continually changing the pattern of consumer 
demand. This has resulted in an increase in the sales of durable 
goods such as household appliances and television sets. A rising 
proportion of income is also being devoted to the purchase of private 
motor vehicles and such items as petrol, lubricating oil, spare parts, 
repairs and other services. The co-operative movement has an 
important part to play with regard to consumer protection in such 
fields too, and the co-operatives in the United States and in Sweden 
have already achieved notable results in this respect. In the former 
country the co-operatives already operate oil wells and their own 
pipelines and refineries. In Sweden the consumers, farmers, 
fishermen and car owners have joined together to form the Federa- 
tion of Co-operative Associations for the Supply of Petroleum 
Products (“ O.K.”), which operates a fleet of tankers and has a 
nation-wide distribution network. 

The co-operative movement has to develop in several directions 
at once in order to keep pace with shifts in consumer demand. Its 
sale of durable goods is largely transacted through traditional 
distributive outlets, particularly department stores. In _ this 
connection the movement not only aims to protect the consumers’ 
interest by keeping the price of goods sold for cash at a minimum. 
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Most customers with somewhat restricted means usually prefer to 
buy durable goods on some form of credit, but the cost of instalment 
buying is generally fairly high in retail trade and there is thus 
considerable scope for co-operative action to reduce such charges 
for the benefit of the purchaser. There are various ways of doing 
this. In Sweden, for instance, the co-operative movement, in 
conjunction with popular savings banks, has arranged for a special 
form of loan to be made to the prospective purchaser, who is thus 
enabled to pay cash for the goods required and to repay the bank 
loan at a standard rate of interest. Under this arrangement the 
credit risk involved is taken over by a special co-operative institu- 
tion, but the losses in this respect have so far been insignificant. 
The purchaser is enabled to enjoy all the advantages of cash buying, 
including the customary dividend on the purchases he makes. 


EDUCATION IN THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The importance of providing educational facilities was stressed 
in the preamble to the rules of the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers. These rules were drawn up in 1844 and some ten years 
later the Society had already decided to set aside 2% per cent. 
of the profits regularly for education purposes. 


In most countries consumer education by the co-operative 
movement now covers a vast field. It is impossible to consider 
all the aspects of this question in the scope of a comparatively 
short article, but one interesting point is the emphasis that is 
being placed on consumer education in the training of staff em- 
ployed by co-operative societies, e.g. by providing instruction 
on the properties of goods sold by co-operatives and on the quality 
criteria to be employed in judging merchandise. 

One important method of educating members and representa- 
tives of co-operative movements is through the publication of 
periodicals and books. In many countries the movement publishes 
weekly newspapers or magazines whose primary aim, besides 
giving publicity to co-operative products, is to instruct and inform 
members on a broad range of questions. A number of these have 
a very wide distribution ; in Sweden, for instance, the co-operative 
weekly “ Vi ” has a circulation of about 600,000 copies. Co-operative 
periodicals have always striven to keep housewives informed 
about the quality of the goods on sale and of the different varieties 
of merchandise that are available. Most co-operative movements 
also publish special information papers for their personnel, boards 
and committee members. In addition several have entered the 
book publishing field and are using this medium, too, on an impor- 
tant scale for the education of the consumer. 
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In Scandinavia, and to a lesser extent elsewhere, the movement 
has organised its own study circles. In Sweden, out of a total 
population of about 7.5 million, more than 750,000 persons are 
at present attending 73,000 study circles organised by the co- 
operative movement and other bodies such as the trade unions 
and the temperance organisations. Attendance is quite voluntary 
and subjects discussed range from economic and social questions 
to domestic and general cultural matters including foreign 
languages, literature, art and so forth. Some of these programmes 
are organised jointly by the various movements through the 
Workers’ Education Association and similar bodies, but much 
of this kind of education is carried out within each movement 
and concerns matters of particular interest to its own members. 

From 1957 to 1959 the number of study circles concentrating 
on consumer protection and education varied between 1,400 and 
1,700 with an attendance of between 14,000 and 16,500 members, 
who had a choice of 15 different subjects bearing on the theme 
of consumer protection and education. Women account for 75 per 
cent. of the enrolments in all the study circles organised by the 
co-operative movement, but the percentage is somewhat higher 
for study circles involving consumer protection only. 

Some other organisations are also interested in problems of 
consumer protection. On the initiative of the co-operative move- 
ment a special committee has been formed within the Workers’ 
Education Association to promote study courses on consumer 
protection outside the co-operative movement. It is financially 
supported by both the co-operative and trade union organisations. 

Further education media are provided by the Co-operative 
Women’s Guild and the Co-operative Housewives’ Department of 
the Co-operative Union and Wholesale Society of Sweden. In several 
western co-operative movements women members have formed 
information and educational bodies of their own to promote the 
development of the movement and attend to special interests of 
women in economic and social affairs. These auxiliary bodies 
sometimes function quite independently of the parent organisation, 
but in other cases their activities are co-ordinated or integrated 
with the movement’s general educational activity; this is the 
situation, for instance, in the Scandinavian countries. 

The Women’s Co-operative Guild in Sweden has about 30,000 
members and works in close association with both the national 
and local co-operative organisations. The Guild has successfully 
stimulated the interest of women in co-operative matters and in 
working for social and economic progress generally. One outstand- 
ing achievement is that no less than 80 per cent. of the guild 
membership regularly takes part in study circle activities which 
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are particularly devoted to problems of protecting and educating 
the consumer. Some branches of the Guild have organised their 
own study circles and courses which concentrate on family and 
domestic subjects with a consumer education interest. 

The Guild has also been largely responsible for the creation 
of certain institutions in Sweden which deal exclusively with 
questions concerning protection of consumers. Thus, councils of 
housewives have been set up to advise the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and a number of its factories, with special reference to 
the quality and contents of goods from the housewife’s point of 
view. Another initiative of the Guild has been the establishment 
of the Co-operative Housewives’ Department within the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. This department maintains liaison 
with the central national organisation of the Guild and operates 
a very substantial educational programme for consumers. The 
scope of this activity is illustrated by the following statistical data. 

In 1959 the Department organised 670 special meetings with 
women teachers (experts in domestic matters and in textiles), 
which were attended by about 70,000 persons. In the same year 
some 2,300 meetings were organised to demonstrate some of the 
goods sold in co-operative shops and department stores ; these 
meetings were attended by more than 140,000 women. Also in 
1959, 175 other meetings were held with about 45,000 participants. 
All these meetings were intended to educate the consumer and 
particularly the younger housewives. The material used in this 
programme included films, instruction and information pamphlets 
and so forth. Taking into account all parts of the programme, 
the total number of meetings held was about 6,300 attended by 
over 275,000 women. These figures are in no way exceptional, and 
there have been years recently during which consumer education 
through such meetings has reached over 340,000 persons. Con- 
sidering that the co-operative movement in Sweden comprises 
some 1 million families, the results of the educational programmes 
conducted by and for women co-operators constitutes a very 
important contribution to consumer education in Sweden as a 
whole. 

In the United Kingdom the co-operative movement is respon- 
sible for many different kinds of educational work, as was pointed 
out in evidence supplied to the Molony Committee on Consumer 
Protection. It allocates more than £500,000 annually for educational 
purposes and in recent years there has been increasing interest in 
consumer education. Many societies now provide courses, lectures 
or conferences for their members and the education department 
of the Co-operative Union has appointed a national officer for 
consumer education to stimulate this programme. 
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Similar education activity is carried out by the co-operative 
movement in the Federal Republic of Germany. The Central 
Union of German Consumers’ Co-operatives has worked together 
with the local co-operative societies in stimulating educational 
programmes and also played an important part in setting up a 
Working Party of Consumers’ Associations, which aims at safe- 
guarding the interests of consumers in legislative matters and 
represents them in committees attached to various ministries and 
governmental bodies to ensure that legislation is properly applied. 
This organisation has its own press department, holds press con- 
ferences and organises public meetings at which current programmes 
of consumers’ education are discussed. 

In some countries the annual general meetings of the co- 
operative societies are used as media for the communication of 
information or instruction to members on subjects of general 
interest. This type of instruction used to consist mainly of lectures, 
but this practice has become less common since the development 
of radio and television broadcasting. Special films have also been 
used with effect and seem to draw satisfactory audiences in spite 
of the competing attraction of television in the home. In 1959 
some 7,000 film shows were given by the Swedish co-operative 
movement and these were attended by about 500,000 persons ; 
many of the films directly concerned the protection and education 
of the consumer. 

The above examples of methods used to educate the consumer 
are not necessarily unique and similar programmes exist in many 
other national co-operative movements. The type of education 
provided and the methods used to instruct members must ultimately 
depend on loca] traditions and circumstances. 

Advertising and sales promotion do not strictly speaking come 
within the scope of the present survey, but it may be said that 
co-operative policy in these fields is likely to be motivated to a 
great extent by consideration of consumer interests, since in the 
final analysis, as far as consumers’ co-operatives are concerned, 
the consumer is himself a part owner of the enterprise. On the 
other hand, it would hardly be desirable for the consumer co- 
operative movement to use consumer-information functions as a 
sales promotion vehicle for co-operative products. On the contrary 
its services responsible for consumer information should function 
independently of its commercial services, without, of course, 
precluding contacts between the two. 

The factual basis for consumer information is established by 
co-operative movements in a variety of ways, including test 
kitchens for checking on foodstuffs, kitchen appliances and house- 
hold utensils; laboratories for the analysis of foodstuffs and 
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textiles, scientific tests and research ; and specialised departments 
for testing measurable properties of materials as a basis for de- 
scriptive labels. The dissemination of such factual information 
is not an end in itself, but is provided as a service to help the 
consumers make their choice of goods on the basis of rational 
comparison of prices and qualities, and also to some extent to 
influence them to avoid unnecessary waste in consumption. In many 
Western countries “ conspicuous consumption ” is very common, 
but the general policy of the co-operative movement must, in 
practice, be guided by the fundamental principle that the con- 
sumer himself should be free to choose the goods that he buys. 
Considering the pressure of publicity aimed at directing consumer 
demands, the co-operative movement, by providing the consumer 
with information of a factual kind, has an important function to 
fulfil in ensuring that the consumer is equipped to make such a 
free choice. 


“e 


LEGISLATION AND OTHER MEASURES 


In addition to its many direct activities in respect of consumer 


protection, the co-operative movement has also contributed to 
bringing about a number of state measures and institutions which 
are intended to protect and educate the consumer. The types of 
intervention by the State vary from one country to another but 
they are generally so similar that the broad trend of developments 
can be illustrated by a few examples. 


Marketing Legislation 


Between the two world wars the co-operative movement con- 
tinually pressed for legislative measures to protect consumers. 
For instance laws were enacted in some countries making it com- 
pulsory to sell certain foodstuffs by weight instead of by the piece 
(such as bread, eggs, some kinds of vegetables, fruits and so forth). 
The co-operative movement was among the first to request the 
public authorities to intervene in the question of chemical additives 
to edible products; such requests were made particularly by 
co-operative organisations with specialised laboratories of their 
own. The establishment by the State of quality grading systems 
for certain foodstuffs has in several cases resulted from co-operative 
action, while in some instances the grading systems introduced by 
farmers’ co-operative marketing organisations have been used as 
models for subsequent state schemes. 
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Legislation against Private Monopolies 


Legislation relating to monopolies has also been the object of 
active attention by the co-operative movement. Efforts to 
introduce or improve such legislation have been made by co- 
operatives in several European countries. The following example 
taken from Swedish experience may be mentioned as an illustration. 

In 1927 the Swedish co-operative movement began to petition 
the Government and other state authorities in favour of the 
establishment of an official register concerning private cartel 
agreements, this register to be available for inspection by the 
general public. The Post-War Planning Commission set up by 
the Government during the Second World War took up this 
proposal and a Bill was prepared and subsequently passed by the 
Swedish Parliament, since when Swedish legislation against 
restrictive practices has been extended from time to time, partly 
as a result of written or oral submissions by the co-operative 
movement to state authorities or inquiry committees. 


Research Institutes 


It has already been mentioned that co-operative movements 
in many countries have created test kitchens, laboratories and 
similar institutions to analyse and check the properties and 
qualities of various products. While such services are, of course, 
particularly valuable within the movement itself, in many countries 
it has been felt necessary also to develop similar organisations 
under state auspices. Some time ago the Swedish co-operative 
movement collaborated with certain women’s organisations to 
found a research institute for questions concerning home manage- 
ment and equipment; after functioning successfully as an in- 
dependent body, this was subsequently transformed into a state- 
financed institute, its governing board including representatives of 
various popular associations (among them the co-operative move- 
ment), as well as of private industry and trade. Similar institutions 
have been set up in Scandinavia and elsewhere. Special bodies 
such as consumers’ councils or the like have also been founded in 
Scandinavia ; their functions include the allocation of state grants 
for research projects in the field of consumer protection and 
domestic science (often undertaken by scientific teams from 
universities or from specialised independent research institutions) 
and the dissemination of objective consumer information. 

An additional point of interest in respect of Scandinavian 
countries is that in all of them the government has appointed 
special ministers to supervise the education and protection of 
consumers. 
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Market research and motivation research are subjects that are 
closely allied to the broad field of consumer research. So far they 
have been mainly cultivated by producers and distributors outside 
the co-operative movement, their point of departure being essen- 
tially to find new outlets for goods and to promote sales by acquiring 
a better knowledge of the behaviour, habits and tastes of the average 
buyer. Consumer-operated research institutes do not yet undertake 
market and motivation research on a sufficiently wide scale and it 
is extremely important that this question should be given further 
consideration in order to enlarge the basis of information on which 
to develop more effective protection of the consumer. 


Labels and Seals 


National standards of quality exist in many countries. These 
often indicate minimum requirements, but they may also specify 
that a guarantee should be provided when goods exceed a certain 
minimum level of measurable properties or even of quality. In 
some instances various kinds of consumer goods are labelled by 
a state-operated institution. In Sweden, for example, very 
thorough tests are carried out by such an institution before labels 
are issued indicating the exact degree of the properties measured. 
If necessary, “ wear and tear” tests are carried out on the goods 
and the results may be set out on the official label. 

The co-operative movement in Sweden operates a testing and 
labelling system for its own products and some others sold through 
co-operative outlets, and the text “ Weigh Price against Quality ” 
is included in all the labels so issued. The co-operative labelling 
system was initiated several years before the state scheme was put 
into operation. The director of the co-operative labelling service 
was transferred to the state-operated institute when the latter was 
formed, and the co-operative movement now avails itself of both 
the state institute and its own labelling service. In all the other 
Scandinavian countries similar institutions have also been estab- 
lished and there are also government agencies specially charged 
with keeping consumers informed of developments in price and 
quality. 

CONSUMERS AND AGRICULTURAL PROTECTION 


In several western European countries, state policy in respect 
of agricultural protection influences the prices of raw materials 
for foodstuffs and thus also affects the prices of the final food 
products to a considerable extent. The consumer thus has an 
interest in such policies. The consumer co-operative movement 
in several countries is therefore continuously engaged in studying 
the effects of agricultural marketing schemes and in making 
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recommendations on the subject to the state authorities in the 
interests of the consumer. In Sweden the official body responsible 
for the implementation of state agricultural policy consists of a 
civil servant who acts as chairman, two representatives of the 
farmers’ co-operatives, one representative of the consumers’ co- 
operatives, and one representative of the trade union movement. 
The interests of the consumer are thus protected by representatives 
of the two biggest movements in Sweden. Furthermore a permanent 
committee has existed for many years to co-ordinate planning 
and action on agricultural matters between the manual workers’ 
unions, the salaried and professional workers’ unions, and the 
consumer co-operatives. This committee has published several 
joint statements and books presenting the consumers’ point of view 
on agricultural policies. 

Agricultural co-operative organisations and the extension of 
agricultural co-operation have proved to be of great importance 
in safeguarding consumers’ interests and in the campaign to elim- 
inate adulteration of primary foodstuffs and raw materials used 
in the food industry. Agricultural co-operation often developed 
as a reaction against economic exploitation by intermediaries 
and as a means of raising farmers’ incomes by improving the 
quality of their produce. In some agricultural countries the 
existence of farmers’ co-operatives has proved to be of substantial 
importance in ensuring the proper application of legislation on 
quality grading and adulteration. To take one example in the dairy 
industry, farmers are paid according to the quality (purity and 
fat content) of the milk they deliver and the industry as a whole 
is closely controlled by inspection systems which may go back 
as far as the cowshed and even to the. animal from which the 
milk originated. 

Thus, collaboration between the farmers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives in respect of supplies of agricultural produce to the 
consumer co-operative factories and processing plants provides 
the ultimate consumer with a double control which ensures that 
legislation is effective. Moreover, such collaboration gives the 
consumer an additional guarantee of quality and also provides 
economic advantages to both parties. In a number of countries 
it has helped to keep down the costs of collection, processing and 
marketing of food products. The role of co-operatives, and especi- 
ally of farmers’ co-operatives, in this respect is clearly indicated 
in the recent report of the Canadian Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads of Food Products.! 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food Products 
(Ottawa, Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1959), Vol. I, especially 
pp. 60-61. 
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PROTECTIVE MEASURES BY OTHER VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 


A number of voluntary organisations are working separately 
or in association with the co-operative movement to provide the 
consumer with additional protection. For instance, the Consumers’ 
Union in the United States was founded some 25 years ago and 
now comprises 900,000 families. In the United Kingdom the Asso- 
ciation for Consumer Research (now known as the Consumers’ 
Association) was modelled on the Consumers’ Union in the United 
States and the Home Research Institute in Sweden. The Associa- 
tion for Consumer Research has issued a regular publication 
entitled “ Which ?” since 1957. This gives information on the 
results of laboratory tests carried out on goods purchased in shops 
and also discusses the efficiency and availability of services to the 
consumer. The Association had a membership of 100,000 in 1959. 
An older organisation with somewhat more extensive functions in 
the United Kingdom is the Consumer Advisory Council of the 
British Standards Institution. This body is partly financed by 
government funds through the British Standards Institution and 
supported by some 50,000 associate members. It handles complaints 
lodged by associate members against retailers and manufacturers 
and acts as a clearing house for information to manufacturers and 
retailers ; it also co-operates in providing education for consumers 
in various other ways. 

Since women are usually more closely concerned with the 
purchase of consumer goods than other members of the family, 
they form a large proportion of the membership in all consumer 
associations. In some cases women’s organisations have been 
granted official status by the state authorities with the function 
of supervising prices and combating restrictive practices. An 
example of this can be found in Denmark, where the Danish 
Housewives’ Council has a statutory representative on the board 
of the Danish Office of Monopoly Investigation. In Norway the 
Consumer Council was founded in 1953 as a government agency; 
it includes seven representatives from housewives’ consumer 
organisations. In Belgium housewives have formed an organisation 
of their own known as the Women’s Union for the Information and 
Defence of Consumers, which started publishing its own journal in 
November 1959. 

Earlier this year a conference was held at The Hague, during 
which an international centre known as the International Office 
of Consumers’ Unions was set up by 16 non-profit-making consumer 
research organisations from 14 different countries, namely Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
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Iceland, Israel, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Another example of increasing international interest in con- 
sumer protection is a conference which was held recently in Paris 
under the auspices of the European Productivity Agency (E.P.A.) 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.). This conference was attended by representatives of 
voluntary consumer-research organisations and of some of the 
state institutions that have been mentioned in this article, as well 
as by representatives of co-operative movements. 

The International Co-operative Alliance at its 20th Congress 
(Stockholm, 1957) organised a discussion on “ Co-operation and 
Health ”, which largely turned on questions of consumer protection. 
A resolution was adopted on this matter and, as a result, the 
Alliance held a conference at Garmisch-Partenkirchen in September 
1959 on the theme “ Health and the Consumer ”. This was attended 
by a number of specialists from co-operative movements and it 
has been followed by a continuous and increasing exchange of 
information between the member organisations of the Alliance. 


CONCLUSION 


It appears from this brief survey that the co-operative move- 
ment, which started as a retail] channel to the consumer and has 
gradually spread into the wholesale and manufacturing fields, is 
in a position to influence the price and quality of many goods 
available on the consumer market. 

The need to provide education and advice for members of 
co-operative societies was realised in the very early days of the 
movement and in recent years there has been a growing tendency 
to extend this type of activity, particularly through research and 
publications, meetings, demonstrations, radio, television and so 
forth. The movement not only provides important channels of 
education serving to inform the consumer of ways in which he 
can obtain the best value for his money but also pursues a policy 
as regards commodity prices and qualities that is calculated to 
benefit the general buying public. 

An outstanding feature of the movement as a whole is that it 
has helped to raise standards of living by means of its active 
efforts to achieve better market conditions for the consumer. 








Living and Working Conditions 
of Women in the U.S.S.R. 


by 
N. TATARINOVA and E. KorsHUNOVA 


Equality of the sexes is far from being achieved by its mere 
recognition in the constitution and laws of a country; a host of 
practical measures remain to be taken in such fields as general and 
technical education, vocational training, conditions of work (parti- 
cularly in order to establish equality of remuneration) and social 
security, to mention only a few of the most important. At the same 
time all these measures must make allowance for woman's family 
responsibilities and her physiological characteristics. The following 
study describes how the Soviet Union has approached these problems 
and with what results. 


S women account for half the human race, the position they 

occupy in the economic, cultural and political life of a country 
is a matter of no little importance. Publication of the results of 
research into the economic and juridical conditions under which 
women can use their energies, skills and talents to the full in 
various occupations may therefore make a valuable contribution 
to the international exchange of national experience and be parti- 
cularly helpful to countries that have recently achieved indepen- 
dence and are just embarking on their industrial development. 

The aim of the present article is to describe what has been 
done in the Soviet Union to enable women to play a really fruitful 
part in all fields of activity without prejudice to motherhood. 

The position of women in Tsarist Russia was deplorable. Indeed 
they were the most oppressed and exploited section of society. 
They suffered under all sorts of restrictions in the economic, poli- 
tical, cultural and other fields and had no rights in the family any 
more than in public life. Exhausting work in field and factory, 
a total lack of safety and health protection, low wages and un- 
employment, unhealthy working conditions, inadequate housing, 
bad food and clothing and high infant mortality (particularly 
among the children of industrial and agricultural workers)—all 
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these hardships placed women, and above all women workers, in 
a very grievous situation. In a word, the conditions of life and work 
of women in the oppressed classes were intolerable. 

By abolishing private ownership of the means of production and 
the exploitation of man by man the October Revolution liberated 
Russian women from subjection and put an end to the harsh con- 
ditions of life and work under which they had formerly suffered. 
This solution of the problem of the status of women is among the 
finest achievements of the Revolution and is one of the most far- 
reaching and remarkable reforms that have taken place in Russia. 

In its very first months of existence the Soviet State passed 
laws putting an end to the inequality of women and men and thus 
giving women the absolute right to be active in every field. This 
equality before the law was the first step towards effective prac- 
tical emancipation. It still remained to bring about the economic 
independence of women, to remove them from the tutelage of 
men and to convert them into a mighty creative force for the 
construction of socialism. 

Today, after many years of the Soviet system, all the necessary 
conditions have been created for women to share side by side with 
men in the common task without prejudice to their duty as mothers. 
To achieve this it has been necessary— 


(1) to reorganise the economy on the basis of modern methods, 
mechanising arduous and labour-intensive work ; 


(2) to reduce working hours ; 
(3) to establish safe and healthy working conditions ; 


(4) to promulgate legislation for the protection of women’s 
work, maternity and childhood and ensure its effective applica- 
tion ; 

(5) to provide initial vocational training for women workers 
and ensure that it is possible for them to accede to all managerial 
positions, and to tackle the problem of training women for skilled 
and highly skilled occupations ; 


(6) to give effect to the principle of equal pay for equal work ; 
and 


(7) to make arrangements to enable women to go to work and 
yet fulfil their family obligations. 


As a result of all these measures women can effectively enjoy 
their legal rights, take an active part in the edification of socialism, 
show creative initiative, do distinguished service on the labour 
front and serve their country and pecple without restriction. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


If women were to have access to all forms of employment 
it was of the first importance to grant them equal rights as regards 
general and vocational education.! 

In the time of the Tsars few Russians could read or write. 
According to the census figures for 1897 (the last before the Revolu- 
tion) there were only 24 per cent. of literates among persons aged 
nine years and over (35.8 per cent. among men, 12.4 per cent. 
among women). In the outer territories of the Russian Empire 
nearly all women were illiterate. Only one-fifth of all children of 
the appropriate age groups went to school, and of these far more 
were boys than girls. 

As fees were payable for secondary and higher education, this 
was normally accessible only to girls and young women of prosper- 
ous families. In addition, the level of knowledge in general subjects 
which could be acquired at educational institutions for girls was 
considerably lower than that available for boys and young men. 
Completion of the course at a girls’ secondary school did not carry 
with it a right to enter a university or similar establishment. 

Consequently, girls were cut off from university education. 
It is true that they could obtain a higher education at special 
women’s courses, but these did not carry with them the rights 
conferred on persons who held university degrees. To obtain a 
higher education a girl had, moreover, to overcome not only financial 
difficulties but the prejudice of her family and the community at 
large. Similar obstacles barred her entry into a profession. Con- 
sequently, even those women who managed to obtain a higher 
education were unable to use the knowledge they had acquired. 

The Soviet authorities were thus faced with an enormous task 
in the organisation of a national school system. It was necessary 
not only to give women the same educational rights as men but 
also to establish effective equality of opportunity between the 
sexes in this field. 

Since the Soviet system was introduced there has been a 
cultural revolution in Russia : illiteracy has been eliminated, free 
compulsory general education on a seven-year basis has been 
established, and eight-year education is now being introduced 
(see below). The proportion of girls among students at the general 


1In this connection the authors have used, inter alia, material brought 
together by L. V. DuBROVINA in a report to the Women’s International 
Seminar. See Pasnonpasue mcenujun ¢@ CCCP (“ Equal Rights for Women in 
the U.S.S.R.”) (Moscow, 1957), pp. 221-260. 
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schools is constantly increasing : 39.6 per cent. in 1927-28, 45.6 per 
cent. in 1935-36! and 49.6 per cent. in 1955-56.? 

Vocational and technical secondary and higher education has 
been provided for everyone, irrespective of sex, and has been 
widely developed. As the following figures show, female students 
now make up almost half the total attending specialised secondary 
and higher education establishments, i.e. those concentrating on 
specific occupations, representing 47 per cent. in both types in 1958 
as against 38 per cent. in the former * and 28 per cent. in the latter 
in 1927.4 

Table I shows the proportion of female students in the various 
specialised schools, grouped by branches of activity. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE STUDENTS AT SPECIALISED 
SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION ESTABLISHMENTS 





Secondary 


- ‘emma went 
1927 | 1950 1958 7 | 1950 1958 





| 
Industry, construction, 
port and communications .| 13 0 a | Jo 34 


Agriculture. ........| 17 9 | 31 | 15 | 41 | 38 
Health, physical culture, sport | 62 85 84 
Education andart...... 49 65 | 77 76 

















Source : “ The U.S.S.R. in Figures ”, loc. cit., and “ The Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958”, loc. cit. 


The juridical equality of women with men as regards education 
is based on the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and those of the feder- 
ated and autonomous republics : it is expressed also in the Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 (“Act to strengthen the relationship between 
schools and life and to develop further the system of national 
education in the U.S.S.R.”). The federated republics have anal- 
ogous education laws in which regard is had to language and 
other local conditions. 

In practice equality of women and men as regards general and 
vocational education is assured through the compulsory eight-year 


1“ }Kenmmmuna CCCP” (“ Women in the U.S.S.R.”), in Cmamucmuyeckuil 
c6opxuk (‘“ Statistical Compendium ”) (Moscow, 1937), p. 117. 

2“ KysbtypHoe crpoutenpctso B CCCP” (“ Cultural Achievements in the 
U.S.S.R.”), ibid., 1956, p. 176. 

3“ CCCP B unppax ” (“The U.S.S.R. in Figures ”), ibid., 1958, p. 360. 

4“ Hapognoe xos3siicrso CCCP B 1958 rogy” (“ The Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1958 ”), in Cmamucmuyeckuii escezodnux (“ Statistical Year 
Book ”) (Moscow, 1959), p. 840. 
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general schooling, a widely developed system of secondary schools 
called “ general polytechnical schools ” and a system of specialised 
secondary and higher educational establishments in which the 
curriculum is closely related to practical life, as well as through all 
kinds of evening and correspondence classes. All forms of education 
are free of charge and are given in the students’ native languages. 
Study grants are paid by the State. Appropriate technical instruc- 
tion is provided for workers at factories and state or collective 
farms. National education in the U.S.S.R. is a state responsibility. 

All expenditure on public education, including the maintenance 
costs of educational establishments, is met out of the budgets 
of the Soviet Union and federated republics. The system of national 
education is open to all, irrespective of sex, race, national group, 
religion or means. 

The Education Act of December 1958 introduced an eight-year 
course of compulsory general education instead of the former 
seven-year course. Full secondary education, for girls as well as 
boys, starting at 15-16 years of age, is arranged in such a way 
that school-room instruction is combined with employment, either 
through evening and other part-time schools for young industrial 
or agricultural workers (three-year course) or through general 
polytechnical schools, or again through technical colleges and other 
specialised secondary education establishments. Girls may not be 
trained for occupations and trades that are dangerous for them. 
On the other hand, a special effort is made to attract girls to enrol 
in vocational education and training courses leading to employment 
not only in commerce, services, and the like, but also in industrial 
occupations (metal trades, electrical and radio industries, textiles, 
garment-making, knitting, etc.). 

The reform of 1958 applies also to the specialised secondary 
and higher schools, where a closer relationship between education 
and practical life will be established. 

Recently the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. issued regula- 
tions regarding action to be taken by industrial undertakings and 
state or collective farms, alongside higher educational establish- 
ments and technical colleges, to train professional personnel for their 
own needs. The Council of Ministers also decreed that—parallel 
with arrangements for supplementing the practical training of 
students in specialised secondary and higher educational establish- 
ments—young workers (girls as well as boys) should be sent to 
such establishments directly by the industrial, agricultural and 
construction undertakings employing them ; education costs are 
borne by the undertakings concerned, but at the end of their studies 
the trained specialists return to the same undertakings. Applica- 
tions for release for study purposes are considered at production 
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conferences, general meetings of employees, board meetings on 
collective farms and in public organisations, etc. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
Equality of Employment Opportunity 


There is no unemployment in the U.S.S.R.; the national 
economy constantly stands in need of more manpower. Women 
have taken their place permanently among the workers. According 
to the latest figures they represented 46 per cent. of all employed 
persons, manual and non-manual, in 1958.1 

Like men, women have full employment in the U.S.S.R. A 
considerable proportion of them work in skilled and highly skilled 
jobs. On 1 December 1957, 52 per cent. of all persons with a higher 
education were women, the proportion among medical practitioners 
(excluding dentists) being 75 per cent., in the legal professions 
32 per cent., among economists, statisticians and related personnel 
57 per cent., and so forth.? 

When the current seven-year plan, based as it is on technical 
progress, has been carried through, even more job opportunities 
will be available for Soviet women. 

Having proclaimed equality of rights for women in all fields of 
economic, political, cultural and other activity, the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. guarantees enjoyment of effective equality with 
men as regards work, wages, rest, social insurance and education, 
as well as state protection of the interests of mothers and children, 
state aid for mothers of large families and unmarried mothers, 
maternity leave with maintenance of the woman’s livelihood, and 
provision of a wide network of maternity homes, kindergartens and 
nurseries (article 122). 

The equal right to work which the Constitution confers on 
women means a guarantee of employment at the same rate of 
pay as that applicable to men. This right—as will be seen below— 
is given practical effect by the socialist organisation of the national 
economy, the constant increase in the productive capacity of Soviet 
society, the removal of the causes of economic depression and the 
elimination of unemployment. 

Soviet legislation provides additional juridical safeguards in 
case individual administrative personnel should attempt to restrict 
or deny the right to work. For instance if employment is unlaw- 
fully refused to any person (including any woman), the public 
prosecutor’s service is required to intervene immediately. 

1“ The Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958 ”, op. cit., p. 664. 

2“ The U.S.S.R. in Figures ”, op. cit., pp. 339-340. 
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Women’s right to work means that a woman may obtain 
employment in any undertaking or institution as a manual or non- 
manual worker, take on any job, become a member of a collective 
farm, and enjoy promotion. Another valuable juridical safeguard 
of the right to work is the prohibition of dismissal of employed 
persons (including women) without a statutorily permissible 
reason. 

The right of working mothers to employment is specially pro- 
tected in the U.S.S.R. In addition to the general provisions of 
labour legislation, additional guarantees attach to the engagement 
of women with young children. Under article 133 of the Penal 
Code of the R.S.F.S.R. and corresponding articles in the penal 
codes of the other federated republics, refusal to employ a woman 
because she is pregnant or nursing her child, or any reduction in 
a woman's pay for either of these reasons, is a punishable offence. 


Equality of Remuneration 


In the U.S.S.R. women not only have an equal right to work 
but also the right to equal pay. The principle of wage equality 
for men and women is laid down, as we have seen, in article 122 
of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.; the same principle—equal 
pay for work of equal value, without any discrimination for 
reasons of sex (or race or national group)—is also embodied in a 
number of instruments dating from the early days of the Soviet 
régime.! It has become an integral part of the life of our socialist 
society, where remuneration is determined by the quantity and 
quality of the work. 

Practical application of the constitutional equal pay principle 
is ensured by means of single salary and piece-rate scales, appli- 
cable to both men and women. For instance a male and a female 
teacher receive identical salaries, and the same applies to employees 
in other occupations where there are fixed salary scales. Similarly, 
work at the same skill level is paid according to the same system 
whether it is done by men or women ; the scales, rates and rules 
are identical for both sexes; and the earnings of all workers, 
whether male or female, depend on the quantity and quality of 
the work done. 

In Soviet industry a system of bonuses for the fulfilment and 
over-fulfilment of production plans applies to managerial and 


1 Order of the People’s Commissar for Labour, dated 8 March 1918, 
respecting workers’ earnings ; decree of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee, published 22 September 1918, respecting wages and salaries of 
persons employed in Soviet institutions ; order of the Union Central Ex- 
ecutive Council, dated 21 February 1919, respecting increases in rates of 
pay ; general regulations respecting wage rates, issued by the Council of 
People’s Commissars on 17 June 1920; etc. 
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senior technical personnel. This system covers men and women on 
an equal footing, and the amounts of the bonuses are the same in 
both cases. 

The equal pay principle extends to all branches of the economy 
of the Soviet Union, and to all undertakings and institutions, 
whether in the state sector or the co-operative sector. 


Health Protection for Women Workers 


To make allowance for the physiological characteristics of the 
female organism and the need for maternity and child protection, 
Soviet labour legislation provides special safeguards for women’s 
work. Article 129 of the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R. and the 
corresponding articles of the labour codes of the other federated 
republics prohibit the employment of women at particularly 
arduous or unhealthy work. Order No. 839 of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. dated 13 July 1957 respecting the replace- 
ment of female labour in underground work in the mining industry 
and in underground construction prohibits the employment of 
women at such work. A list of particularly arduous or unhealthy 
jobs and occupations, to which women may not be admitted, has 
been promulgated. An order of the People’s Commissar for Labour 
of the U.S.S.R. dated 14 August 1932 set limits for the weight of 
objects that women over 18 years of age may carry or move. Still 
lower limits had already been set for girls under the age of 18. 

All these arrangements regarding specific fields of employment 
are not in any sense restrictions of women’s right to work, but 
serve to protect their health. 

The absence of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. and the com- 
pletely free access of women to general and vocational education, 
coupled with the fact that female labour is in demand in every 
branch of the national economy without prejudice to their func- 
tions as mothers—makes it effectively possible for women to 
avoid jobs which would harm their health. It should be noted also 
that the enormous technical progress achieved in the Soviet Union 
has, to a great extent, led to better working conditions. The 
mechanisation of arduous and laborious jobs facilitates further 
progress in rendering working conditions healthier and less onerous 
for the operatives, including women. 


The Protection of Mothers and Children 


Labour legislation accords women a number of special privileges 
designed to enable them to take jobs without neglecting their 
family responsibilities. For example under article 131 of the 
Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R. pregnant women may not be put 
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on night work; and a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. dated 8 June 1944 makes it illegal to put 
an expectant mother on overtime from the fifth month of pregnancy 
onwards or to send her to work away from her usual place of 
employment without her consent (article 133 of the Labour Code 
of the R.S.F.S.R., and corresponding articles of the codes of 
other federated republics). 

Under article 132 of the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R., and 
corresponding articles of the codes of other federated republics, 
a pregnant woman who, before the beginning of her maternity 
leave, needs to be put on lighter work will be transferred at her 
previous pay (average rate for last six months). Furthermore, if 
a woman cannot stay in her previous job because she is nursing 
her child, and no other job at the same skill and wage level is 
available, she will be transferred—until the end of the nursing 
period—to other work in the same undertaking or institution at 
her original pay (average rate for the six months preceding mater- 
nity leave).} 

Women in both manual and non-manual employment are 
entitled in case of maternity to special leave at the expense of the 
State (56 calendar days before confinement and a further 56 calen- 
dar days thereafter). If the confinement is abnormal, or twin (or 
more) children are born, the postnatal leave is extended to 70 days. 
Before or after her maternity leave, a woman may take her ordinary 
annual leave, if she so desires, whatever her period of employment 
in the particular undertaking or institution. 

On completion of maternity leave or of ordinary annual leave 
consecutive to this, a woman may, if she so wishes, take additional 
leave without pay for a further three months. 

Nursing mothers receive special breaks in working hours to 
feed their children, in addition to the usual breaks for rest and 
meals. The precise time of these special breaks are determined at 
the works level but they may not be less frequent than once in 
every 31% hours and must last for not less than 30 minutes each. 
These breaks count as working time ; if the woman is on piece 
rates she is paid for the break at the level of her average earnings ; 
the break may not involve any loss in over-all pay. 

The Soviet State protects the interests of working mothers, 
and there are many statutory provisions establishing particularly 
favourable conditions for them. As an instance the order of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., dated 13 October 1956, respecting 
further assistance to mothers working in undertakings and institu- 


1 Explanation by Secretariat of Central Trade Union Council dated 22 
December 1950. 
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tions, includes a number of provisions to improve women’s living 
and working conditions. Managements are recommended, for 
example, to send expectant mothers who could not otherwise 
afford it to rest homes or sanatoria at the expense of the under- 
taking’s “ fund to improve employees’ cultural and living conditions 
and to enhance production ” ; they are further required, within two 
years, to equip medical and rest rooms, nursing rooms, shower rooms 
and women’s toilet rooms (in accordance with prescribed standards). 

In its regulation of questions connected with the period of 
service in the establishment, Soviet legislation provides for a series 
of facilities for mothers. In many cases completion of a certain 
period of uninterrupted service in the establishment carries with 
it some advantage—as regards entitlement to and amount of pen- 
sions, in case of temporary incapacity, and so forth; in certain 
circumstances women are entitled to these advantages even 
though their employment has not actually been continuous. For 
instance employment is not considered to have been interrupted 
if a working women with a child under one year of age transfers 
to another job nearer her home, or if a woman leaves her employ- 
ment owing to maternity (provided she returns not more than a 
year after confinement) ; however, in this latter case the absence 
is not included in the period of employment. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE OF WOMEN 
Leisure 


The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. provides that all citizens of 
the Union, including women, shall be entitled to rest. 

In accordance with decisions by the 20th and 21st Congresses 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union the seven-hour day 
is to be introduced for all employed persons in 1960, and during 
the year a further transition—from the seven-hour day to the 40- 
hour week—will also have been completed. From 1964 onwards 
a working week of 35 to 30 hours will gradually be introduced and 
will be fully in force some time between 1966 and 1968. It is 
intended to introduce the five-day working week, with two days 
off duty weekly. The transition to shorter working hours and a 
shorter working week will be brought about without reduction in 
pay. As a result the men and women of the U.S.S.R. will have 
the shortest working day and week in the world and will be able 
to devote more time to their own education, to rest and to bringing 
up their children. 

Women, like men, are entitled to a weekly rest and to an annual 
paid holiday (at state expense) of not less than 12 working days. 
Many workers have longer holidays than this. 
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Numbers of working women spend their holidays in sanatoria 
and rest homes, which make no charge or only a very small one. 
Among women workers the best producers, expectant mothers 
and juveniles have a priority right to spend their holidays in this 
way. 

Social Security 


In the U.S.S.R. working women have equal rights with men 
as regards receipt of state social insurance benefits (temporary 
incapacity allowances, and pensions for old age, invalidity or loss 
of breadwinner) calculated in accordance with the length of their 
employment. The conditions to be fulfilled as regards the over- 
all duration of employment for all the three last-named branches 
of insurance are considerably more favourable in the case of women 
than in that of men. 

For instance the National Pensions Act of 1956! provides that 
men shall be entitled to old-age pensions at 60 years of age or on 
completion of 25 years’ employment ; in the case of women the 
corresponding figures are 55 years of age and 20 years’ employment. 
Women who have had five or more children and brought them up 
to the age of eight have the right to old-age pensions at 50 years 
on completion of 15 years’ employment unless entitled to old-age 
pensions at an earlier age. 

It should not be supposed that a woman is necessarily required 
to retire on pension as soon as she reaches the pensionable age. 
She may, if she wishes, either continue to work in her previous 
occupation or transfer to another. Some women in this position 
draw part of their pension in addition to their remuneration. 
Women (and men) pensioners not in regular employment are also 
allowed to work for two months in the year (at rates of pay accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of the work done) while continuing 
to draw the full pension. Each woman is entirely free to decide, 
in the light of her strength, household circumstances and the like, 
whether she wants to continue working or retire on pension. There 
being no unemployment, women of all ages have the opportunity 
to do their share of work for the public good. 

The social insurance funds pay women large sums in the form 
of maternity allowances without any deduction from their wages 
or salaries. 

During maternity leave a woman receives an allowance from 
state social insurance funds irrespective of the length of her service 
in the undertaking or institution employing her. This allowance 
amounts to two-thirds of the woman’s full earnings. On the birth 


17.L.0. Legislative Serie, 1956 (U.S.S.R. 4). 
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of the child one of the parents (if he or she has worked in the under- 
taking or institution for not less than three months at the child’s 
birth) receives a grant for purchase of layette and a nursing grant, 
unless his or her annual earnings exceed a prescribed maximum. 

Allowances for mothers of large families and unmarried mothers 
are an important element in the system of financial assistance for 
mothers and children. State allowances for mothers of large families 
were first introduced in the U.S.S.R. by an Act of 27 June 1936. 
In 1944, in the difficult conditions of a defensive war, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. issued its “ Decree to 
increase state aid for pregnant women, mothers of large families 
and unmarried mothers, to extend the system of maternity and 
child welfare, and to institute the honorary title of ‘ Mother- 
Heroine ’, the Order of Glorious Motherhood, and the Motherhood 
Medal ”.! 

In conformity with regulations on the payment of assistance to 
expectant mothers, mothers of large families and unmarried 
mothers, which were confirmed by order of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. on 29 June 1956 (No. 879), a state allowance is 
payable to any mother of two children on the birth of a third and any 
subsequent child, consisting of a lump sum at the child’s birth 
and a monthly amount from the child’s second year until completion 
of its fifth year. The allowance is payable irrespective of any 
allowances received by the mother in respect of her first and second 
children. 

A state allowance is also payable to unmarried mothers for the 
maintenance and upbringing of their children born after 8 July 
1944. The allowance to such mothers in respect of the third and 
subsequent children is irrespective of the allowance payable to 
them as mothers of large families. 

In 1958 alone, about 10,000 million roubles were spent by the 
State on allowances to mothers of large families and unmarried 
mothers and on maternity allowances. Over 6 million women 
received the Order of Glorious Motherhood or the Motherhood 
Medal, and 58,683 the title “ Mother-Heroine ” 2. 

In the Soviet Union all kinds of institutional medical assistance 
are available to women free of charge, whether as out-patients or 
in hospital. State provision for the health of mothers and children 
includes free medical care ; maternity homes built and maintained 
by the State ; free care of children in children’s medical institu- 
tions, etc. All women receive free medical assistance on confine- 
ment and for the new-born child. This is one of the reasons why 
17.L.0. Legislative Series, 1944 (U.S.S.R. 1). 

2 [I1pasda (Pravda) (Moscow), 8 Mar. 1959. 
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still-born children and cases of death in childbirth have become 
rare in the Soviet Union. Treatment of sick children, and the system- 
atic supervision of the health of all children, are provided at 
children’s hospitals, polyclinics and the offices of medical practi- 
tioners, where children up to the age of 16 receive institutional 
and non-institutional care. The U.S.S.R. has the world’s greatest 
network of institutions for mother and child care. The children’s 
institutions provide all the conditions for proper development 
of the child in health and happiness. Payment for each child 
depends on the parents’ aggregate earnings. 


Nurseries and Kindergartens 


Seeking to create the conditions which will enable women 
to work usefully in the national economy, the Soviet authorities 
pay constant attention to improving the network of the children’s 
institutions. A measure of this attention is the steady increase 
in the amounts spent on constructing and maintaining children’s 
pre-school institutions, boarding schools, etc., and the action taken 
for further improvement of the upbringing and medical care of 
children. 

The figures in table II illustrate the development of the network 
of children’s pre-school institutions and the increase in the numbers 
of places available in them. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF PLACES IN NURSERIES AND OF CHILDREN 
ATTENDING KINDERGARTENS ! 
(In thousands ) 











Type of institution | 1913 | 1928 | 1940 | 1945 1957 | 1958 | 
ited l ia | 
Nurseries . | 0.55 | 62 | 859 | 833 | 1,046 | 1,135 | 
Kindergartens ... | a | | 1,471 | 2,095 | 2,358 | 
i 


130 | 1,172 








Source : “ The U.S.S.R. in Figures ”, op. cit., p. 439, and “ The Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958”, 
op. cit., p. 890. 

' Not including seasonal nurseries and playgrounds, where about 3 million children were looked after 
in 1958, 


In order to provide further assistance to working women the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. issued, on 13 October 1956, 
regulations authorising the competent authorities to establish in 
city schools special groups of children in the first four classes whose 
parents, owing to employment circumstances, cannot give them 
due attention after school hours. Such groups stay at school 
beyond the normal hours of instruction. This has made women 
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more easily able to combine employment in industry or offices 
with performance of their family responsibilities. 


Other Facilities for Working Women 


Since the Soviet régime began, there has been a considerable 
development of public catering, retail sales and other services 
that free women from their monotonous and humiliating kitchen 
tasks. Table III gives some idea of the expansion of catering from 
1924 to 1958. 


TABLE III. EXPANSION OF CATERING SERVICES, 1924-58 








r —— 


1924 | 1940 1950 | 1958 


| 


S20 MeCE oot Ueemem Bela! Boo ao 
Numbers of public catering 
undertakings at the end of 

the year (thousands) . 





Turnover of public catering 
undertakings at prices of re- 
spective years (thousand mil- 
lion roubles) 





0.14 | 22.9 47.4 64.3 








Source : “ The U.S.S.R. in Figures ”, op. cit., p. 426 ; and “ The Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958”, 
op. cit., pp. 699 and 708. 


The food industry has also developed greatly following the 
reorganisation of its various branches, which number over 40. 
Of course the industrial preparation of food products helps women 
very considerably by freeing them from time-consuming and in 
some cases arduous work. The greater, fuller and more varied is 
the development of the food industry, the greater the number of 
women who are spared the waste of time involved in preparing 
food and so also the greater the number of women who can engage 
in socially useful work in the national economy or public service. 
The same purpose is served by a wide network of laundries, sewing 
establishments and various kinds of repair shops. 


. 
* * 


Such—in brief—are the main achievements of the Soviet 
State in creating the conditions which enable women to combine 
socially useful work with motherhood in the most satisfactory 
way. 

FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS 


The decisions of the 21st Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union regarding the current seven-year plan provide 
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for a further improvement in the working and living conditions 
of Soviet women. The over-all mechanisation and automation of 
production processes is to be developed in every possible way. 
Mechanisation and automation within the framework of a planned 
economy cannot cause unemployment. On the contrary, this 
enormous technical progress will increase employment opportu- 
nities for women as well as men and lead to further improvement 
of conditions of work, higher earnings and the greater well-being of 
the whole population. 

The seven-year plan allocates large sums to the reduction of 
working hours without loss of earnings and to the extension of 
the network of pre-school institutions, boarding schools and the 
supervision of children after school hours ; it also calls for greater 
amounts to be spent on free instruction, further vocational training, 
etc. In addition the plan provides for an average increase of 62 per 
cent. (at comparable prices) in the volume of retail trade. 

Great efforts will be devoted to developing public catering, and 
the output of catering undertakings is to be considerably increased. 
The sale of books and other educational goods and of labour- 
saving household articles (washing machines, electric floor polishers, 
vacuum cleaners, electric irons, refrigerators) is to be greatly 
expanded. Moreover, manufacture of prepared foodstuffs will 
be increased and the various services improved. 

At the 21st (Extraordinary) Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union reference was made to the importance of 
creating conditions under which women would be able to avail 
themselves fully of their rights and make the most of their educa- 
tion and talents in the economy and the public service. The 
Congress stated that the network of boarding schools, children’s 
pre-school institutions, public catering establishments, com- 
munity services, etc., should be further extended for the purpose. 


CONCLUSION : 
SOME FIGURES ON WOMEN’S PART IN THE ECONOMY 


Now that effect is being given in the Soviet Union to women’s 
equality of rights, there is no field of activity in the economy, 
politics, administration or public service, no branch of science, 
culture, literature or the arts, where women do not play their 
part on an equal footing with men. This is a result both of the 
provision of favourable conditions and of the desire of women to 
co-operate in creative work. 

The figures in table IV characterise women’s participation in 
the economy of the U.S.S.R. 
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TABLE IV. NUMBERS OF WOMEN EMPLOYEES AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL WORKING FORCE 


Branch of activity 


Industry 
Construction 
Agriculture 


Transport and communications 


Commerce, catering, storage, distribution 





Health 

Education Ay eR Beene, ee 

Offices (political and economic adminis- 
tration, co-operatives, public organisa- 
tions, banking and insurance) 


All activities 





Source: “ The U.S.S.R. in Figures”, op. cit., pp. 336-337; and “ The Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 
1958”, op. cit., p. 664. 


1 Figures for 1957. 


In September 1956 the number of women manual workers and 
salaried employees was 23,600,000—or 20,500,000 more than in 
1929.1 This shows that the participation of women in the country’s 
economy is very considerable. 

Since the Soviet régime began, there have been essential quali- 
tative changes in female labour. In pre-revolutionary Russia 
13 per cent. of all employed women worked in industry and con- 
struction, 4 per cent. in education and health, 25 per cent. in agri- 
culture and 55 per cent. in domestic service. In 1957, 41 per cent. 
of all manual and salaried women workers were employed in 
industry and construction, 24 per cent. in education and health, 
19 per cent. in transport and communications, commerce and 
catering, and 16 per cent. in other branches.? 

The action taken by the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government to train women has opened the skilled and highly 
skilled trades to them. Women have taken their place also, on a 
large scale, in such traditionally masculine professions and occupa- 
tions as medicine, law, economics, engineering, agronomy, zoology, 
education, management and supervision at all levels, machine-tool 
operation, fitting, etc. 

Women have also come into their own in science. There is now 
no single field of scientific knowledge in which women are not 


1 Jlocmuscenua Cosemcxoii eaacmu 3a 40 aem 6 yudpax (“ Forty Years 
of Soviet Achievements in Figures”) (Moscow, 1957). 
2“ The U.S.S.R. in Figures ”, op. cit., pp. 334-335. 
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engaged. They play a big part in the development of Soviet and 
world science. Over 100,000 women are scientific workers, and of 
these about 24,000 have academic status. They make up 36 per 
cent. of all scientific personnel. Women play an enormous part 
in cultural development. In the R.S.F.S.R. the proportion of 
women in the staffs of publishing houses and editorial offices is 
53.7 per cent.; in the book trade it is 79.8 per cent. ; in museums 
72 per cent. ; in clubs 50.6 per cent. ; in libraries 96 per cent.2, Many 
women are engaged in literature and art. 

The Soviet régime has also given women equal political rights 
with men and enabled them to take an active part in the conduct 
of public affairs : there are 366 women (26.4 per cent. of the total) 
among the elected members of the highest organ of the Soviet 
State—the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., 1,700 women (32.3 
per cent.) belong to the supreme councils of the federated republics 
and 607 (31.2 per cent.) to those of the autonomous republics, and 
573,164 women (37 per cent. of the total) are members of local 
councils. Women also play an active role in party, trade union 
and other public organisations. 

The entry of women into the political, economic and cultural 
life of the country has been decisively affected by the juridical, 
material and other conditions which have been established in the 
U.S.S.R. However, this is only one side of the question. No less 
important has been the fact that the whole cf Soviet society, 
including the women themselves, is vitally interested in having 
women participate as widely as possible in every side of national life. 


1“ The Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958 ”, op. cit., p. 844. 
2“ Equal Rights for Women in the U.S.S.R. ”, op. cit., p. 283. 
3“ Forty Years of Soviet Achievements in Figures”, op. cit., p. 13. 
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in the Ministry of Social Affairs, Labour and Housing 
of the Republic of Upper Volta 


The Republic of Upper Volta, which was recently admitted to 
membership of the United Nations, 1s faced at the outset of its inde- 
pendent existence with very much the same problems as most of the 
new African States—an embryonic industrial sector grafted on to an 
agricultural society that is still largely outside the money economy, 
a low level of schooling and meagre vocational training facilities. 
These Mr. Balima outlines in the following pages, pointing out, 
however, that the rich human and natural resources awaiting develop- 
ment in his country hold out promise of future prosperity. 


HE Republic of Upper Volta is a member State of the Franco- 

African Community and is situated in West Africa within the 
loop of the river Niger. It is entirely land-locked (i.e. it has no 
seaboard) ; it borders on the Republic of Niger in the east, the 
Republic of Sudan in the north, and the Republics of the Ivory 
Coast, Ghana, Togo and Dahomey in the south. Its capital, 
Ouagadougou, has over 70,000 inhabitants and is 4,000 kilometres 
from Paris and 1,800 kilometres as the crow flies from Dakar 
(formerly the capital of French West Africa of which the Upper 
Volta was a territory). 

The climate is tropical and of the type known as “Sudanian”. 
Thus the year falls into two seasons of roughly equal length; 
there is a rainy season (hivernage) lasting from May to October, 
followed by a dry season lasting from November to April. The 
hottest period of the year occurs in the months of March and 
April, during which the temperature varies very considerably but 
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averages 28°C. During this period—which is mercifully short— 
outbreaks of endemic diseases such as cerebro-spinal meningitis 


regularly occur. 


oa 
* a 


The Republic of Upper Volta has an area of 300,000 square 
kilometres and is thus about the same size as Italy ; by African 
standards it is neither a large country nor asmall one. Its maximum 
length from east to west is 820 kilometres and that from north 
to south 480 kilometres. It occupies one-fifteenth of the territory 
formerly known as French West Africa, and it contains one-fifth 
of the population of that area (slightly over 3.5 million inhabitants). 
The population density varies from three to 36 per square kilo- 
metre ; the average density, which is one of the highest in black 
Africa, is about 12 per square kilometre. The economically active 
population is estimated at 2,100,000. In 1959 out of nearly 
600,000 children of school age (i.e. between 6 and 14 years of age), 
only 51,000 (or 6.3 per cent.) were actually attending school. 
This is, admittedly, a low figure. But its smallness should not 
blind one to the magnitude of the efforts being made to improve 
the situation ; between 1951 and 1959 the number of children 
attending schools increased by 94 per cent., and in 1959 the 
expenditure of the National Education Department (nearly 
1,000 million C.F.A. francs, or nearly 20 million new French francs) 
made up 23 per cent. of the country’s budgetary expenditure. 

Thus out of a population of 3.5 million, there are 600,000 children 
of school age; of these, 51,000 have been fortunate enough to 
obtain admission, in roughly equal proportions, to public or private 
educational institutions. In addition, there are 1,500 persons 
attending secondary schools, 600 persons attending technical 
schools and approximately 100 university students ; some of the 
latter are in Dakar, but most are studying in France. 

Six years ago an accelerated vocational training centre (which 
is attended, on the average, by between nine and 12 pupils each 
year) and an apprenticeship centre, which has a capacity of about 
200, were opened in Ouagadougou. In Bobo-Dioulasso, the second 
largest town in the country, there is a private apprenticeship centre 
established by Roman Catholic missionaries. 

All these institutions have serious difficulty in finding jobs for 
their pupils. At the end of every year, after obtaining their trade 
test certificates, most of the trainees suddenly abandon the technical 
trades which they have been learning for months, or even years ; 
youths who have been studying to be mechanics, joiners or masons 
are not infrequently found working as hospital orderlies, post 
office employees or office workers. In 1959, for instance, the 
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accelerated vocational training centre in Ouagadougou issued seven 
certificates but was only able to find employment for one of its 
graduate trainees. Why is this? It is sometimes said that 
Africans dislike manual employment because it has no prestige 
value and that they hold to their traditional belief that manual 
labour is lacking in dignity and that hard and arduous work is 
suitable only for the servant classes. In fact, however, such beliefs 
no longer have any foundation in reality ; young people leave 
the posts for which they have been trained because those jobs 
are badly paid ; all too frequently the question of liking for the 
job or preference for some other job does not arise. The low levels 
of remuneration provide little incentive to enter manual trades. 

As in most—if not all—of the other countries of black Africa, 
the national economy is based mainly on agriculture and stock 
rearing. More than 95 per cent. of the inhabitants are peasants ; 
and, like peasants everywhere, they tend to be unimaginative, 
but are hard, steady and industrious workers. Year in, year out 
they exhaust themselves tilling the soil, most of which is poor 
in quality. The main crops are cereals, such as sorghum, millet, 
maize and rice, and tuberous plants such as ordinary and sweet 
potatoes, manioc and yams. The main commercial crops are 
cotton, ground nuts, tobacco and shea nuts. 

The commercial value of the country’s agricultural resources 
—at least on world markets—might be considered extremely 
small ; on the other hand the abandonment of traditional methods 
of stock rearing in favour of more advanced ones would provide 
a not inconsiderable source of foreign exchange. It is estimated that 
there are at least 1 million head of horned cattle, 2.5 million sheep 
and goats, 100,000 horses, 200,000 donkeys and 30,000 pigs. Un- 
fortunately, as in nearly every other African country, the ownership 
of large herds of livestock is considered not so much a source of 
income as a mark of wealth—and often an ostentatious one. 

Industry is still in the embryonic stage. However, there are a 
few factories producing aerated beverages or processing fats, fibres, 
textiles, cereals and wood. As the country has no seaboard, and 
owing to the lack of financial resources, little has been done to 
prospect for mineral wealth. However, the results of the sporadic 
investigations undertaken so far suggest that the country has rich 
mineral deposits. It would be surprising if this were not so, for in 
Ghana and the Republic of the Ivory Coast (both adjacent to the 
Republic of Upper Volta and situated on the same geological forma- 
tion), where more systematic surveys have been made, immense 
resources have been found. A gold mine, run on modern lines, is 
already in production in the small village of Poura, in the western 
part of the country, and is working to capacity. 
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The gross national product of the country was estimated at 
34,000 million C.F.A. francs in 1957; in other words, the annual 
income per head of the population was 10,000 C.F.A. francs (about 
$40). Admittedly, the low level of money incomes in black Africa 
is misleading, for the inhabitants are nearly all farmers living in a 
subsistence economy who only require money—the sign of a market 
economy—to purchase manufactured goods imported from indus- 
trialised countries or to pay their taxes. Even so, this is a very low 
figure. 


* 
* - 


In the Republic of Upper Volta the traditional patterns and 
the monotonous routine of economic life in a society where the daily 
tasks are still dictated by the needs of the community—ploughing, 
sowing, hoeing, harvesting, threshing—still predominate. Ad- 
mittedly the market economy, which was introduced and developed 
by European colonists, is continually expanding. Not so long ago 
all the villagers were tillers of the soil, producing just enough for 
their own needs and consuming all they produced. Today, however, 
everybody has to produce more than he needs for his own subsist- 
ence. Only a short time ago there was no such thing as a wage 
earner ; the very idea of working for pay was foreign to the African 
mentality. At the present time the wage-earning labour force— 
excluding government officials—is only some 25,000 strong, about 
equally divided between the public and the private sectors ; but 
from the social point of view these 25,000 wage earners are a more 
dynamic force than the millions of peasants whose lives have 
followed the same orderly pattern for thousands of years, disturbed 
only by changes of season ; for these workers form the membership 
of the trade unions, whose revolutionary demands are an important 
factor in African life today and will have even greater influence 


in future years. 


* 
* * 


A social security scheme is being established. In 1956 an equal- 
isation fund was set up to pay family allowances ; in 1959, 6,000 
breadwinners received payments totalling nearly 100 million C.F.A. 
francs. Since 1 January 1959 it has been paying industrial accident 
benefits as well, and in 1961 a retirement pension scheme for workers 
over 55 years of age is to be introduced. 

But the most vital problem—and the one on which the entire 
future of the nation depends—is that of migration. Every year the 
population increases by 2 per cent. And every day thousands of 
citizens of the Republic, believing that living conditions are better 
in the rich lands to the south—in Ghana and the Republic of the 


5 
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Ivory Coast—following in the footsteps of earlier generations and 
attracted by the vision of paid employment, voluntarily migrate. 
Nothing is done to assist their departure or to help them on their 
arrival. There are believed to be somewhere between 300,000 and 
400,000 emigrants in Ghana, and between 200,000 and 250,000 in 
the Republic of the Ivory Coast ; but these figures are based on no 
more than guess-work. This is why the Upper Volta Government 
signed a Convention with the Ivory Coast Government, concerning 
the conditions of recruitment and employment of Volta workers 
in the Ivory Coast, on 9 March 1960 at Bobo-Dioulasso ; it hopes 
to conclude a similar agreement with the Ghana authorities in the 
near future. 


* 
* * 


These, in a word, are the main social problems besetting the 
Republic of Upper Volta. Their solution is unlikely to be easy. 

If she is to survive, the Republic must make every effort to 
induce all her sons—and especially the young men—to remain 
within her boundaries in order to develop her own resources. 
However, it is precisely the young men who believe that they must 
emigrate if they wish to make a living and that—assuming that 
they decide to come back at all—they must save a considerable 
amount of money before they return. Here again we encounter 
one of those spurious vicious circles which seem only to be found in 
the underdeveloped countries, and particularly in Africa. However, 
it would be wrong to take too pessimistic a view of the future. The 
country has a fairly large and extremely hard-working population ; 
and, after all, it does not stand alone. Are not the principles of 
community life, interdependence and mutual aid among neigh- 
bours the very cornerstones of society throughout black Africa ? 

Thus the Republic of Upper Volta has reserves both within 
and outside her boundaries. They may not suffice to carry the day ; 
but they must be thrown into the battle. 








The Impact of Office Automation 
on Workers 


by 
Ida Russakoff Hoos 


On several occasions in the past few years, the Review has published 
broad studies on various aspects of automation in both factories and 
offices. The present article, though limited in scope to a single area 
in the United States, makes a useful addition to this series, in that 
it graphically describes the immedtate reactions of office workers to 
automation and its effects on their security of employment, their job 
satisfaction and prospects of promotion, their social relationships 
and other practical aspects of their daily lives. The author makes no 
attempt, on the other hand, to assess the long-term results of office 
automation either for the workers concerned or for the economy in 
general, } 


INTRODUCTION 


"TECHNOLOGICAL change, with its impact on the lives of 

workers, has long been a subject of interest to social scientists. 
Automation has added new dimensions to already familiar problems. 
Because of its versatility it has been introduced into a large 
number and great variety of enterprises—scientific, industrial and 
commercial—and this perhaps explains why it has attracted such 
wide attention. 

Most of the literature on the subject of automation is based 
primarily on deductive speculation and conjecture, rather than 
on careful observation and empirical analysis ; further, it is mainly 
concerned with automation in the factory without explicit recogni- 
tion of the differences or distinctions between effects on workers 
in scientific, industrial and office activities. Despite the large 
number of workers employed in offices, the effect of automation 








1 In addition to the articles cited below by the cuthor, see Alfred Braun- 
THAL : “ The Trade Union Movement Faces Automation ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 6, Dec. 1957. 
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on the clerical work force has been largely neglected.1 Even 
attempts at ascertaining the facts such as that made by the United 
States Congress ? deal usually with the “pros” and “cons” of 
automation as expressed respectively by industrial leaders and 
labour’s representatives, both views reflecting opinions rather than 
factually verified observations based on specific case studies. 


Some Dimensions of the Clerical Labour Force 


In many respects the clerical office worker is the “ forgotten 
man ” in the business world. In the United States, at least, he is 
rarely a member of a labour organisation, and does not effectively 
make his plaint heard if he is adversely affected by technological 
change. This silence and lack of influence are not, however, to be 
construed as reflecting paucity of number. In February 1960, 
9.6 million persons were employed in clerical and kindred occupa- 
tions, and represented 14.8 per cent. of the total non-agricultural 
working population of the United States.* The Department of 
Labour reports a spectacular growth in the number of clerical 
job holders. In 1910 only one in 20 workers was in a clerical job ; 
by 1940 the proportion was one in 10; in 1950 it was one in 8; 
and in 1958 the ratio was one in 7.4 

The characteristics of the future labour force, as envisioned 
by the Department of Labour projections 5, give good grounds 
for predicting that the number of applicants for office positions 
will continue to grow. The projections show a strong increase in 
the number of persons in the 65-and-older age group ; by 1965 this 
group is expected to have risen in numbers to 17.4 million, com- 


1Two recent notable exceptions are “ Effects of Mechanisation and 
Automation in Offices” in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XXI, No. 2, 
Feb. 1960, pp. 154-173, No. 3, Mar. 1960, pp. 255-273, and No. 4, Apr. 1960, 
pp. 350-369 ; and “ Experiences with the Introduction of Office Automation ”, 
in Monthly Labor Review (Washington), Vol. 83, No. 4, Apr. 1960, pp. 376- 
380. 

2U.S. Congress, 84th Congress: Automation and Technological Change, 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization, October 14-18, 25-28, 1955. Idem, 84th Congress (Second 
Session) ; Instrumentation and Automation, Joint Economic Committee. 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization, December 12-14, 1956. Idem, 
85th Congress : Automation and Recent Trends, Joint Economic Committee, 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization, November 14 and 15, 1957. 

3U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Employment 
and Earnings (Washington), Vol. 6, No. 9, Mar. 1960, table A-10, p. 6. 

# William PascHeLt and Daniel P. WILLIs, Jr. : Automation and Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Officeworkers (Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 1241, 
Oct. 1958), p. 1. 

5 U.S. Department of Labor : Our Manpower Future, 1955-65 (Washing- 
ton, 1958). 
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prising over 9 per cent. of the total United States population, 
as compared with 4 per cent. in 1900. 

The young people seeking work in the future will have two 
features germane to our considerations. First, as a group, they 
will be better educated : some 70 per cent. of the new and young 
entrants to the United States labour force in the 1960s will be 
high-school or college graduates, compared with 60 per cent. in 
the 1950s.1 Secondly, more of them will seek white-collar and 
office jobs. In American society longer education and relatively 
free vertical mobility make it possible for the children of white- 
collar and blue-collar workers alike to seek entrance into the office. 

In view of the changing dimensions of the work force, and its 
segments having an affinity for office jobs, the question arises 
how automation in the office affects prospects for office workers 
in general. What types of problems are generated when automation 
is introduced into the office and what steps are being taken to 
avoid or handle them ? How are office workers, as individuals 
and as groups, affected by office automation ? 


The Investigation and Its Approach 


To ascertain what actually occurs in offices where automation 
has been introduced, an intensive study, involving empirical 
research into particular cases, was initiated in late 1957 and 
recently completed. The investigation covered a variety of 20 
organisations in the San Francisco Bay Area—banking firms, 
railroads, insurance companies, utilities corporations, and several 
types of government agency. Since the automation of small offices 
has been made economically attractive by new devices, the survey 
included two companies employing under 35 persons in their offices. 
The study of small firms was deemed advisable since they employ 
about three-quarters of all office workers in the United States. 

The study was not limited to a mechanistic and arithmetical 
approach, which would have yielded tabular results throwing little 
or no light on the problems experienced by workers and employers, 
but was oriented towards a careful examination of a series of cases 
in a variety of situations. Intensive and repeated interviews were 
held with union officials and business executives, with represen- 
tatives of automation equipment manufacturers, with supervisory 
and executive personnel in automated offices, and particularly with 
the workers themselves—from the “ lowly clerk ” to the “ top man ” 
in the organisation. The operation of the companies and agencies 
before, during and after automation was investigated from the 


1U.S. Department of Labor : Manpower, Challenge of the 1960s (Wash- 
ington, 1960), p. 15. 
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viewpoints of the effects on organisational structure, occupational 
shifts and profile, changing hierarchy of authority and decision- 
making. Particular attention was given to the potential influence 
of automation in eliminating or creating jobs in the office. The 
roles and responsibilities of management, labour, and government 
—and of workers as individuals—were examined. 

From among the various areas investigated, several have been 
selected for consideration in this summary paper. They relate to 
the social impact of automation on office workers as individuals 
and members of a particular segment of the work force. Special 
emphasis is given to views and experience of office workers faced 
with the introduction of automation. Needless to say other views, 
attitudes and experience, such as those of management, are relevant 
in a comprehensive evaluation of the type considered by the investi- 
gation ; but, although incorporated in the study, they are not 
reviewed in this paper. 

Here attention is directed to the short-run and immediate 
impact of office automation on workers as individuals and as 
members of human groups ; the long-term implications, either for 
the individual or the group, are not considered in this presentation. 
Further, only one segment of the economy, namely office workers, 
is examined ; the effects of automation on the economy at large, 
in either the short run or the long run, are not here discussed. 
The lack of attention to such matters in this paper is not to be 
viewed as an indication of their relative importance. Fully 
recognising their significance, the view is nevertheless taken that 
no meaningful inferences can be made concerning the economy 
as a whole until a sound foundation has been constructed through 
intensive empirical study of specific cases and actual experiences.! 
To that end the research findings reported here are presented. 

The effect of office automation on clerical and other office 
workers is approached first from the point of view of the effects 
of organisational changes in the company or agency. Then the 
degree of vulnerability of various types of office jobs to automation 
is considered. Next, attention is directed to the changing work 
climate and environment attendant on office automation. These 
considerations, which in the main concern workers as individuals, 
are followed by reference to work groups and relations among 
workers. This is followed by an examination of various activities 
and efforts made by unions to mitigate the impact of office automa- 
tion on workers. The findings are then recapitulated in the light 
of their relevance to the social and economic situation of the 
office workforce. 


1Cf. “ Automation—Some Social Aspects”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX XII, No. 6, Dec. 1955, p. 490. 
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ORGANISATIONAL EFFECTS 


The Trend towards Recentralisation 


In most firms and agencies which had introduced automation 
through E.D.P. (electronic data-processing) installations, it was 
found that the office organisation had undergone change. Yet no 
firm had, after a trial period, rejected the machines, reinstated 
manual or mechanised methods, and reverted to the previous 
organisational structure. On the contrary, the majority of them 
were programming more and more of their procedures on the com- 
puters, and many were acquiring additional equipment. At the 
same time the organisational structure of the office was being 
altered to fit in with the new systems. One small food-distributing 
company included in the study had bought out a competitor, 
and integrated its book-keeping in its own reorganised system, 
without retaining the former’s office staff, thus displacing about 
20 employees. The combined effects of automation and office 
reorganisation resulted in increased office output potential without 
any increase in number of office personnel. 

Another form of organisational change, however, was more 
prevalent in the companies and agencies studied. This was the 
transfer of office work from branches to headquarters. Automation 
has cut down considerably the branch operations of many companies 
and consequently reduced the office staffs in outlying districts. 
Such has been the experience of one major corporation with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. With only two of its operations so far 
included in the E.D.P. system, which has been in existence for 
two-and-a-half years, 286 jobs have already been dropped from 
the payroll, and it is estimated that 982, or about one-third of its 
workers, will eventually be affected, when full conversion to the 
new system has been attained. 

The experience of the employees in one of the firm’s 45 districts 
is illustrative of the process of recentralisation: 19 had lateral 
transfer to San Francisco ; 18 were transferred to San Francisco 
and demoted ; 6 remained in the branch without change of status ; 
15 remained in the branch and were demoted ; 3 were granted leave 
of absence ; 1 was retired ; 32 were dismissed. Some of the workers 
affected were set back as much as ten years in their progression 
with the company. As more and more operations are centralised, 
management expects that this experience will be repeated, and, it 
should be noted, this is happening simultaneously in the 45 regional 
districts of the firm. 

Similarly, centralisation has been going on in a major railroad 
included in the San Francisco Bay Area study. In one of its branch 
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offices, during the peak in 1954-55, 65 persons were employed. By 
1958 the number had dropped to 32, with 33 workers permanently 
displaced. The relocations and dislocations have marked reper- 
cussions in the lives of all the employees, and have special signifi- 
cance for certain categories of personnel, namely supervisors, older 
workers, and married women whose job location is determined by 
that of their husband. 

The impact of E.D.P. is not, however, limited to the geographical 
rearrangement of business firms. It also affects internal structure 
by combining divisions and co-ordinating activities and, in so doing, 
by-passes departmental lines and breaks down long-standing 
divisions and hierarchies. This telescoping of functions reduces 
staff not only in the lower echelons but in the ranks of middle 
management. In some banking and insurance corporations this 
has contributed to a gradual elimination of the area of routine 
decisions, formerly handled by middle management. The dis- 
appearance of intermediate positions in the promotional ladder 
has been deplored by some executives who regard them as valuable 
training ground for future managers, and feel that they offer an 
incentive to promising young men to stay with the firm. 


Effect on Number of Jobs 


It is hard to ascertain how many jobs are created or eliminated 
through the short-run effects of office automation accompanied by 
organisational changes. Analysis of the effects of each factor in 
turn on the hypothesis that all the other factors remain unchanged 
is not a fruitful approach. Tabular presentation of the situation 
before and after the introduction of automation has been found 
by investigation to be irrelevant because of the organisational 
and other changes brought about simultaneously, the effects of 
which cannot be set aside. Yet various generalised inferences can 
be made on the basis of careful observation of what did occur in 
various organisations. 

The initial impact of office automation on job opportunities is 
sometimes practically imperceptible, thus often leading to the 
superficial view that such technological development has but little 
over-all effect. But two factors serve to mask the primary influence 
of automation on the clerical labour force. First, it is usually the 
expanding business that introduces the E.D.P. system ; conse- 
quently, a certain amount of the displaced labour can be absorbed. 
But even in such firms future hiring is curtailed, at least to some 
extent ; and, if seniority rights are respected, some employees are 
virtually cut off from opportunities for promotion while an effort 
is being made to restore workers progressively to the status they 
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formerly enjoyed. Secondly, most companies run dual systems 
during the period of conversion to automation. As a result, dis- 
placed workers can be assigned elsewhere temporarily, and some 
new people are hired on a short-term basis. The fact that no sudden 
gaps appear in the ranks of the staff and that additional personnel 
are engaged may give rise to the belief on the part of casual observers 
that automation actually creates employment in the office. Exam- 
ination of what in fact occurs, however, suggests other conclusions. 
Even though there may be no immediate mass displacement as a 
result of computer technology in business, there are underlying 
influences operating in that direction. Public employment agencies 
in the San Francisco Bay Area report that many banks and insur- 
ance companies no longer call for additional full-time and part- 
time help at peak seasons and have, in fact, considerably expanded 
their operations without taking on the personnel which would have 
been required when conventional methods were used. 


Incidence of Turnover among Clerical Workers 


The view was often expressed by management representatives, 
in the course of the investigation, that turnover and normal attri- 
tion made unnecessary the forced displacement of workers who 
became redundant through office automation. A similar view is 
held by some observers of the employment scene who dismiss as 
unimportant the impact on young, routine clerks because of the 
high incidence of turnover among this group, and thus impute a 
considerable degree of turnover to clerical workers in general. 
Because of such beliefs, the investigation examined critically the 
phenomenon of turnover in clerical occupations. 

The study revealed that many insurance and banking firms 
make a policy of hiring young people just out of school at a relatively 
low salary. As a result, these employees often stay with such 
companies only a short time, acquire a certain amount of experience, 
and then seek better-paid work elsewhere. This mobility is not, 
however, characteristic of office workers as a whole. Those who 
have attained some degree of status and seniority with a company 
do not display the tendency to change from one job to another. 
Indeed, it has been observed that, although white-collar workers 
follow the town-to-city movement typical of other occupations, 
they show no marked propensity towards movement from one city 
to another and are, in fact, considerably less mobile than many 
classes of workers. If anything, they are inclined to be company 
career-minded.! 


1 Robert Dusin: Working Union-Management Relations (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958), p. 21. 
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Not only is “ normal turnover ” expected to obviate the need 
for dismissals and to make room for new workers in the office job 
market, but so also is “ natural attrition ” looked to as a means of 
siphoning off surplus personnel, and, perhaps, of providing openings. 
Many employment managers regard marriage and childbearing as 
aids to this process. Interviews with many young women revealed, 
however, that after a leave of absence for such personal matters, 
they had returned to work, and intended to stay on the job in 
order to supplement the family income. The organisations studied 
suggest that when the economy is threatened with recession, as 
was the case in the United States in 1957, and, indeed, whenever 
workers sense a possible shrinkage of the job market, turnover 
slows down and may come to a near standstill. Discussion with 
both supervisors and workers indicates that the decrease in openings 
brought about by automation will have a similar effect, and that 
workers are prone to stay in their present jobs as long as possible, 
rather than risk the possibility of unemployment. 


THE VULNERABLE WORKERS 


Although all categories of office personnel, from office-boy to 
vice-president, are affected when a firm shifts to E.D.P., the investi- 
gation reported on here revealed that certain groups are especially 
vulnerable. The employees immediately involved are those who 
have been performing routine clerical tasks, particularly amenable 
to electronic handling. For example stored memory devices 
eliminate the need for filing clerks. In addition, many book- 
keeping functions are taken over by the computer. Prior to automa- 
tion this work was done by employees who had some degree of 
book-keeping skill and who had acquired experience with the com- 
pany. The purpose of E.D.P. being, as one company spokesman 
put it, “to chop as many heads as possible off the payroll ”, the 
masses of repetitious transactions are programmed for the com- 
puter. The workers are transferred, demoted, or dismissed, de- 
pending on the availability of other jobs within the office. Hard 
hit along with these clerks and book-keepers are their supervisors, 
usually individuals who have been with the firm for some time. 
This group frequently consists of employees who have made a 
career of their work and whose primary value to the company is 
based on knowledge of its particular system. Lateral transfer is 
difficult, since many divisions are affected simultaneously and 
parallel openings may not exist. The search for similar positions 
with other companies may be frustrating, since it is the practice 
of many firms to reserve such jobs for internal promotion and to 
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limit their hiring to persons under 35 years of age. Furthermore, 
there is little transferability of skill at this level, since the super- 
visor’s value lies almost exclusively in his familiarity with one 
firm’s operations. 


Supervisors 


In the government establishments included in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area study, the reductions in force resulting from automa- 
tion brought about many cases where employees were declared 
redundant. Concomitantly, supervisors in the affected departments 
had to accept demotion if lateral transfer was not possible, since 
their status depended on the number of persons under their juris- 
diction. Their transfer and demotion caused considerable “ bump- 
ing” of subordinates, as persons with less seniority and lower 
preferential status were moved to make room for them. In pater- 
nalistically inclined companies, which kept supervisors on the same 
salary level despite change in work content, these individuals 
suffered loss of prestige. Moreover, their new co-workers resented 
both their higher rate of pay for the same work and the fact that 
they blocked promotion opportunities, for many firms adopt the 
policy that no new promotions shall be made until such supervisors 
are restored to their former status. 


Older Workers 


Many and optimistic are the solutions offered to ameliorate 
the impact of automation on the older worker. Studies have been 
made on his ability to Jearn new skills, to produce at satisfactory 
levels, etc. All these may be valid, but our interviews and investiga- 
tion revealed that, after having spent years with a given company 
in a particular type of job, these workers did not welcome a change. 
In fact, they resisted innovations whenever possible. Moreover, 
when one of the unions successfully negotiated clauses providing 
for the retraining of displaced workers in its agreement with a major 
oil corporation, it was found to be an empty victory, for neither 
management nor the union could tell the workers what kind of jobs 
to acquire training for. With cut-backs in personnel occurring 
throughout the company, there seemed to be no avenue in which 
to channel these workers’ studies. Besides, the new office jobs 
created by E.D.P. which do not offset numerically those eliminated, 
require a different blend of skills and, since they are largely asso- 
created by E.D.P., which do not offset numerically those eliminated, 
Civil service spokesmen indicated that tests for the new classifica- 
tions in their establishments effectively excluded older workers, 
who were generally unable to perform at the required pace. 
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Special Problems of Transferred Workers 


When companies use their E.D.P. system as a means of centralis- 
ing functions, the older workers in outlying districts are confronted 
with a dilemma. If they refuse to move, they face downgrading 
and possible dismissal. A move to the city involves disruption of 
life-long ties and serious upheaval for themselves and their families. 
Mobility, even forced mobility, is not unknown to workers in 
American industry. People have been transferred before, and they 
have had to move with the job. But the traditionally mobile 
occupations display an internal solidarity which persists irrespective 
of geographical location. For the uprooted clerical workers there 
is no such cohesion upon which to depend. 

Most of these workers interviewed in the San Francisco Bay 
Area study reported that their wives and children suffered because 
of the clash between their established standards and value-systems 
and those they encountered in the large city. Because the cost of 
housing is higher in San Francisco than in some of the smaller 
outlying cities of California, even if the wage earner’s take-home 
pay remained constant, he and his family could not live in as 
“ good ” a neighbourhood as previously, and thus felt downgraded 
socially. Only by a long commuting trip could the worker settle 
in a suburb within his means and comparable to his former location, 
and then only if he had saved enough money to purchase a new 
home. Many of those transferred reported that they did not have 
the down-payment required. 

Some unmarried workers, too young for retirement but not 
sufficiently secure in the company to expect to be retained in their 
district office jobs, accepted transfer to San Francisco. They, too, 
had to give up homes in smaller communities and felt all the more 
isolated because they had to leave church and social groups which 
were an extremely important factor in their lives. Finding hotel 
bills prohibitive and boarding-house living distasteful, they en- 
countered a difficult process of adjustment. 

Many of the transferees indicated that their new assignments 
were in conversion jobs, which they knew to be temporary and 
which would lead nowhere. When they asked company officials 
about their future prospects, they received little encouragement. 
Thus, economic uncertainty was added to their already heavy 
burden of social insecurity. 


CHANGING WorK CLIMATE 


Automation in the office does not only affect organisational 
structure and influence the number and grade of jobs; it also 
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introduces into the office environment certain elements which tend 
to make it into a “ paper-processing factory ”. The simplification 
and reduction to a routine of office tasks involved in the prepara- 
tion of data for processing by the computer render the work 
amenable to objective count and measurement. This makes it 
possible to apply production-room thinking to white-collar work 
to an unprecedented degree. The conversion of raw data into a 
form that can be “ ginned ” electronically is done largely on key- 
driven equipment. For the present, at least, the punch-card is the 
most widely used medium of input, although new devices for 
scanning the original documents are already making it possible 
to by-pass this step in the procedure, and, incidentally, eliminate 
key-punch operators. 


Changing Nature of Jobs 


The nature of the key-punch girl’s job is so different from 
that of the traditional office employee that the civil service classifies 
it not as “ office worker” but as “ machine operator”. Indeed, 
there is little to distinguish it from factory assembly-line produc- 
tion. The government agencies apply “ engineer time standards ” 
to these workers’ output. Most of the organisations studied main- 
tain a record of the number of inches punched and of errors made. 
Any operator who fails to keep up the required pace faces dismissal. 
The possibility of piece-work rates for key-punch operators is being 
discussed among office managers. One firm studied has installed 
a moving belt to carry the cards from one station to the next, 
thus underscoring the operators’ frequent complaint that they are 
“chained to the machine”. While the work is not inherently 
difficult, it demands great accuracy. This pressure for correct 
detail, coupled with fast performance, causes so much tension 
on the part of the operators that many confess to being “ a bundle 
of nerves ”. Almost universally, they resort to aspirin and tranquil- 
lisers, and their absenteeism rate is high. An increasing incidence 
of bursitis and other shoulder and arm ailments in key-punch girls 
has been observed by doctors at a West Coast health foundation, 
and is attributed to the physical movement performed under 
conditions of tension. A union spokesman, aware of this phe- 
nomenon, predicted that this constitutes an occupational hazard, 
and might before long attain such proportions as to warrant the 
attention of officials concerned with industrial health and welfare. 


ee 


Noise 


Contributing to the factory-like atmosphere of the automated 
office is the noise of the key-punching machines and other auxiliary 
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equipment. Visitors to E.D.P. installations are often shown the 
computer itself, housed in its own sound-proofed, tidy compartment, 
but the behind-the-scenes activity is rarely exposed to public view. 
The steady clatter which accompanies the preparation of the cards 
far exceeds the sound of conventional equipment at work in the 
office. The physical and psychological effects of noise on the human 
organism have long been the concern of many scientists. From 
the viewpoint of production and output they are also very signi- 
ficant. Experiments have shown that in an office where the noise 
level was reduced from 45 to 35 decibels, a 12 per cent. increase 
in output resulted, while a lowering of the noise level from 50 
to 35 decibels in the telephone operating room of a telegraph 
company resulted in a 42 per cent. reduction in errors and a 
3 per cent. cut in the cost per message.! 

The large-scale computers themselves may require an air- 
conditioned atmosphere, but the machine operators are not provided 
the same comforts. A considerable amount of heat is generated 
by the peripheral equipment. This, added to the pressure for 
production and the noise, has in many companies and government 
agencies earned the E.D.P. department a bad name. 


Location 


Because of the special housing and structural conditions 
required by computers, many firms establish a data-processing 
centre, away from the other offices of the company. In view of 
high rental costs in central business districts, some have found it 
economically expedient to select as sites for their E.D.P. centres 
buildings in the suburbs of the city, usually among manufacturing 
establishments. The workers transferred to these “ less desirable ” 
areas consider that they have been banished and resent the status 
thus imposed on them. It should be noted, however, that while 
this low-cost location of E.D.P. centres away from the main 
offices is a common occurrence, it is by no means universal. Some 
companies have allocated special sections of their central office 
building to E.D.P., and have made the necessary structural changes. 


Shift Work 


Automation brings into the office another condition which was 
formerly typical only of the plant—shift work. All the government 
agencies and many of the firms included in the San Francisco Bay 


1“ Effect of Noise Upon Efficiency”, reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. 30, No. 6, June, 1930, p. 4. 
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Area study found it expedient, economical and necessary to run 
their equipment on more than one shift. One of the banking 
firms employs its key-punchers exclusively on an evening shift 
because of the timing of the work-flow. Another bank staggers its 
crew through the evening hours to handle the data brought in 
after each day’s transactions. Many of the E.D.P. executives 
reported that the trend toward shift work in the office is gaining 
momentum, and that those companies which have not already 
done so would soon be forced to set up shifts, since the hourly 
rental for the machines decreases as around-the-clock use increases. 

Shift work in the office may be viewed with special reference 
to its impact on the clerical employees involved. One of the clerks 
in an oil company indicated that for him the principal disadvantage 
of shift work was that it interfered with attendance at evening 
courses at a nearby college. In his office the men were alternating 
weekly between the day shift and the evening shift ; as a result 
of the constant fluctuation, everyone involved was inconvenienced. 
The effects of shift work on family life have been pointed out by 
Walker. His study of English mill workers revealed that social 
and family life was affected since shift workers could not participate 
regularly in sports clubs and social, political and religious activities. 
Outstanding in Walker’s report was the general dissatisfaction 
expressed by the wives of the workers.? 


EFFECTS ON WoRK GROUPS 


Work Group Cohesiveness 


Despite the efforts of scientific management to reduce work 
to therbligs * and the workers to mere operatives incidental to the 
production process, the human factor still persists. The well- 
known Hawthorne studies * more than two decades ago revealed 
that the network of personal inter-relationships in a work group 
functioned effectively to enhance or to impede its output. In some 
of the cases observed in the San Francisco Bay Area study, there 
was evidence of a strengthening of cohesion within the group ; 
in others, especially where workers were transferred into other 


1 Charles R. WALKER, in “ Proceedings of the Carnegie Study Group on 
the Basic Principles of Automation ”, in Jnternational Social Science Bulletin 
(Paris), Vol. X, No. 1, 1958, pp. 83-121. 

* Ibid., p. 104. 

* Frank B. GILBRETH: Primer of Scientific Management (New York, 
Van Nostrand, 1912). 

‘F. J. RoETHLISBERGER and William J. Dickson : Management and the 
Worker (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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jobs in new geographical locations, there was a deterioration of 
group relationships. 

A striking example of group solidarity which contributed to a 
slowdown was observed in one company among the operators of 
tabulating machines. Since this type of equipment is one of the 
first to be displaced when computers are installed, the men have 
real reason for concern regarding job security. Their ages ranging 
from 25 to 35, this group, with the exception of one man, has been 
with the company for an average of ten years. Whether as a result 
of deliberate group effort or not, this department is a bottleneck, 
and the people in the computer room suspect it of obstructionist 
tactics in preparing the data. Frequent errors slip through, dead- 
lines occasionally are not met, and the complaint is often heard 
that “ the work just can’t be done that way ”. However, resistance 
to change is not, it should be noted, the only type of manifestation of 
group cohesiveness. 

By and large, automation tends to disrupt existing group 
cohesion, and the nature of the machine-operating jobs not only 
fails to induce but, for the most part, hampers the formation of 
new relationships. In the case of workers transferred to another 
city, long-standing ties with fellow employees in the workplace 
are broken. Even though many of these associations were not 
personal, they served to strengthen the worker’s feeling of identity 
with a group. A case in point is the experience of the employees 
transferred from districts of a large corporation in San Francisco. 
In the branch operations a clerk would in the course of his day’s 
work check various ledgers, telephone other departments, and 
consult with fellow clerks as part of his duties. Perhaps some minor 
decision-making might have been involved. In the routine dis- 
charge of their duties all these clerks participated with each other 
and interacted to a considerable degree. With the change of pro- 
cedures in the firm many of the job classifications formerly 
occupied by those transferred have been eliminated. Consequently, 
the clerks who were chosen for transfer and accepted it are fre- 
quently assigned to the temporary work of conversion. This consists 
of checking for errors which may have occurred during the transfer 
of original documents to punched cards. The work is tedious and 
was described by one man as “so simple that 3 10-year-old can 
do it ”. All the employees in the conversion group perform parallel 
operations ; social discourse among them is specifically discouraged. 
Next to each other physically, they are miles apart socially and 
psychologically. It can be said that while integrated data 
processing unites functions, it disunites the workers. 

While a high degree of group cohesiveness and morale may not 
always further the employer’s objectives, as was seen, on the 
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whole research has shown that job satisfaction is an important 
factor in productivity level. Further, the element contributing 
most to such satisfaction is that of pleasant social relationships 
on the job. As was indicated previously, mass-production techniques 
such as are used in modern offices which have installed electronic 
data processing are a source of simple, repetitious and mono- 
tonous jobs. The findings of industrial psychologists and sociologists 
are therefore pertinent, for they are applicable to the situation 
now to be observed in the “ paper-processing factory ”. 

Early studies by the Industrial Health Research Board of the 
British Medical Research Council! revealed that the exhaustion 
point from continuance of simple manual movements stems not 
from muscular reaction but from an inhibitory impulse rising from 
the central nervous system. Further evidence of the inhibitory 
effects of boredom and of the dissatisfactions created by social and 
psychological isolation was revealed in various experiments.? 
Under isolated conditions, one worker claimed that her surround- 
ings, really the same as before, were ugly and unpleasant, and com- 
plained that her chair, which was unchanged, was hard and made 
her back ache. The conclusion of the research team was that isola- 
tion made the operator more sensitive to elements in her environ- 
ment which had passed unobserved when she worked as a member 
of a group. In another report it was stated that one of the most 
important sources of satisfaction for workers employed in repetitious 
jobs was pleasant working conditions. A chance to talk was con- 
sidered by these observers to be one of the chief antidotes to 
boredom.? 

These particular studies are cited primarily because they repre- 
sent a pioneer effort in the field of industrial problems. Since the 
date of their publication there has been more research in this 
area than could possibly be mentioned in anything but a lengthy 
bibliography. The subsequent years’ accumulation of research has 
substantiated these findings of the British Medical Research Coun- 
cil, and automation in the office has widened the scope of their 
applicability to include many clerical jobs along with the factory 
operations which were their original focus. 


1S. Wyatt and J. A. FRASER, assisted by F. G. L. Stock : The Effects of 
Monotony in Work, Industrial Health Research Board, British Medical 
Research Council, Report No. 56 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929), 
p. 56. 

2S. Wyatt, L. Frost, and F. G. L. Stock : Incentives in Repetitive Work, 
Industrial Health Research Board, British Medical Research Council, 
Report No. 69 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934), p. 42. 

3S. Wyatt and J. N. LanGpon : The Machine and the Worker, Industrial 
Health Research Board, British Medical Research Council, Report No. 82 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938). 
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Need for Social Identification 


The need of employees affected by office automation for some 
kind of social identification in the workplace must not be inter- 
preted as mawkish sentimentality, nor as an endorsement of the 
clique formation and fraternising that impede production. The 
positive values of a feeling of belonging are apparent from all 
research studies available, and undesirable extremes can be avoided 
by astute managerial practices. In one of the smaller offices included 
in the San Francisco Bay Area study a system of job rotation has 
been instituted. Although the work to be done is primarily card- 
punching, arrangements have been made for the girls to take turns 
performing other, less monotonous and confining, duties. In the 
very large offices, where such ameliorative practices are not econo- 
mically feasible, it might be that some degree of off-the-job socialisa- 
tion would serve a useful purpose. It was noted, for example, that 
in firms where office workers were included in the industrial union 
serving the plant, the affected clerical employees were not so likely 
to display the psychological isolation of the unaffiliated person. 
While the shop stewards, members of grievance committees and 
others were not happy over the effects of automation and were 
articulate in their criticism of the new systems and methods, they 
could at least identify themselves psychologically with a group. 

It is possible that this, as much as any other single factor, 
will serve to break down the barrier between white-collar and blue- 
collar workers. Traditionally, the former group has tended to 
manifest an occupational superiority complex and to derive 
certain satisfactions from the “status ” accruing to employment 
in the office. Now that commercial operations are becoming more 
and more like factory work, that the running of machines predom- 
inates in the office and that time-and-motion standards are applied 
to office output, the climate of work has undergone perceptible 
change. The new image of himself which emerges may serve to 
change the white-collar worker’s ideology so that office personnel, 
even in companies which do not have industrial unions, will become 
more receptive to unionisation, both as a means of protecting their 
job security, which is threatened by the introduction of labour- 
cutting devices, and as a source of social identification. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE TIDE OF AUTOMATION 


Office employees’ reactions to automation seem to fall into 
three broad categories. Not all of the data-processing installations 
included in the San Francisco Bay Area study furnished case 
materials for each of the three types, but in every office investigated, 
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examples of at least one were evident. Nor were the examples all 
“pure” types; for the most part, cases of individual workers 
presented a combination, in varying degrees, of the three types. 
Consequently, the trichotomy of office employee reactions to auto- 
mation must be viewed more as an analytical device than as a 
description of sharply defined and unique situations for particular 
persons. 


The Clay Pigeon Reaction 


The first category, which we call “ the clay pigeon reaction ”, 
includes the behaviour of the worker who believes that, like a 
clay pigeon, he can do nothing to influence his ultimate fate and 
is therefore resigned to let matters take their course. While anti- 
cipating unhappy consequences, he nevertheless hopes for the best. 
This was the kind of reaction observed among employees in the 
regional offices of a large corporation which is in the process of 
converting several of its important record-keeping functions to an 
integrated data-processing system with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. This centralisation leaves in its wake the closing down of 
certain departments of its numerous branch offices throughout 
the state. 

The informal communication system worked so effectively in 
the company that, while the feasibility of the project was still 
being studied and long before a contract for equipment had been 
signed, clerks in the outermost districts were anxiously discussing 
the possible effects on their jobs. Part of the initial survey was 
devoted to the accumulation of time-and-motion information on 
all workers the nature of whose functions would make them ap- 
propriate for electronic handling. The official record even included 
the number of times an individual left his chair during the course 
of performing his tasks. The clerks did not know exactly how all 
this would affect them, but there was no dearth of conjecture. The 
time-study men were reported to have told the staff that their 
jobs would not be changed in any way, and, indeed, during the 
ensuing year no perceptible changes were made in the district 
office. Then a supervisor canvassed the members of the first 
department whose work was being converted to automatic pro- 
cessing. Each individual was asked whether he would be willing 
to go to San Francisco (about 70 miles away) when the transfer 
was effected. Of the 54 persons then employed in the department, 
only eight would be needed in the branch ; and there were eight 
with seniority who immediately stated their intention of staying 
there. Of the 46 others, two single men (34 and 24 years of age 
respectively) and two unmarried women (21 and 19 years of age) 
decided to accept transfer. This left 42 “ clay pigeons ”. 
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Members of the group knew that refusal to accept transfer 
might cost them immediate loss in rank and salary, as well as 
eventual loss of job. On the other hand, they were aware of the 
risk involved in making the move to another city, not only in terms 
of the social sacrifices entailed in leaving established community 
lives, but also because the company could offer small hope for 
assignment to jobs of equal status, to say nothing of prospects of 
promotion. 

Workers who remain in the local offices are surrounded by an 
atmosphere of constant worry and indecision. As more and more 
functions are taken over by the computer, reports of “ funeral 
dinners ”, honouring the “shutdown victims”, become more 
numerous. These are sad occasions, for they mark a final social 
gathering of workers about to be dismissed. Many of the people 
in affected departments know that their turn for such lugubrious 
recognition will come, but, whether through choice or necessity, 
like “ clay pigeons ” they wait. 


The Exclusion Hypothesis 


The second type of response, “ the exclusion hypothesis ”, can 
be interpreted as a psychological rejection of painful reality. 
Workers have been heard to express this attitude in the following 
words : “ They may be automating all over the place, but they'll 
never be able to put my job on a machine.” A substantial number 
of office workers interviewed expressed this view. One department 
in which it was especially prevalent was that consisting of electrical 
accounting machines. The operators, found in the companies 
studied to be predominantly male, insisted that the reports they 
were preparing were somehow unique and could not be produced 
electronically. One of the men interviewed, although he evinced 
a clear understanding of how automation was progressing in his 
firm—how many departments and clerks had been affected and 
even how many of his co-workers had been displaced—still derived 
solace from the rationalisation: “ The kind of reports I turn out 
can’t be prepared by just pushing a button.” Ironically enough, 
the systems manager of the company stated that it was precisely 
these reports which the computer could provide as a by-product in 
the course of handling the data. 

Similar reactions to automation were displayed by workers in 
the oil industry. During conversations with men employed in the 
accounting divisions of a large oil company it was learned that 
some of them had come up through the production ranks. While 
their remarks stem from and apply more directly to experience 
in the plant, they none the less typify this attitude. It is worthwhile 
to report them here because of the dearth of reliable case materials 
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from oil refining, which is one of the most highly automated of 
industries. 

In a sense these men can be considered “ survivors ” because, 
during the sweeping changes which have occurred in this industry, 
their displaced co-workers have long since disappeared. These 
veterans did not minimise the improvements wrought by techno- 
logy. One of them recalled the time when strong teeth were an 
important requirement in the plant, the viscosity of the asphalt 
being tested by chewing. Nevertheless, they deplored the present 
reliance on dial-reading, which they characterised as “ requiring 
no more intelligence than it takes to boil a tea-kettle”. In an 
emergency, they said, the operator has to anticipate the informa- 
tion indicated on the dial. The good oilman can tell from the 
sound of the rush of oil through the pipes and from the smell 
whether all is well. If anything is amiss he has to “ dump the 
load” to avert disastrous explosions and fire, for, they added, 
“you can’t outrun an oil fire”. Although management may feel 
secure with their button-pushers and dial-watchers?, these men, 
who have an intimate knowledge of the production process in the 
oil refinery, are convinced that no machine can do the job. 

Officials of a union connected with transportation companies 
expressed the opinion, when interviewed, that while “ paper- 
processing ” may have been speeded up by automation, some of the 
problems of the already “sick” railroad industry have been 
aggravated by the loss of the personal touch. Under the old system 
the regional freight-car distributor served customers in his own 
district directly. He was like a small-town business man. When 
necessary he would even “ steal ” a box car in order to accommodate 
a shipper. Or, if business was slow, the local agent would telephone 
his friends among the shippers in his territory to mention that he 
happened to have an empty car or two in the yard and could get 
one over to their spur-track immediately. 

The union officials considered that “ electronic detectives ”, in 
use by many railroad corporations, leave little to the judgment of 
the worker and rule out the personal approach. It was indicated 


1 It is interesting to note the extent to which automatic controls are used 
in this industry. C. H. Thayer, vice-president in charge of manufacturing, 
Sun Oil Company, described the “ Sarnia Plan” for new refineries. It is 
already in operation and more than doubling previous output. He stated 
that a single crew of ten men working as a unit can run the entire refinery, 
including crude distillation, catalytic cracking and re-forming, product 
testing, blending and shipping of products, and utilities. Each individual 
worker has under his control about one-quarter-of-a-million dollars’ worth of 
equipment. But, he emphasises, these men do not require previous refinery 
experience to qualify for the jobs. Clarence H. THAYER ; “ Automation and 
the Problems of Management ”, in Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. XXV, No. 4, 
1 Dec. 1958, pp. 121-125. 
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that the freight-car distributor is now “ nothing but a robot who 
watches the cars go whizzing by, while the [road transport] industry 
captures the on-the-spot business ”. But the union officials inter- 
viewed repeatedly emphasise that they “ are not opposed to pro- 
gress ”, and have faced realistically the drop in employment in the 
railroad industry. 

These railroad office workers, as well as those in refineries and 
other corporations integrating their office work through centralised 
electronic data processing, try to battle the growing spread of 
automation by stressing the importance of their work, performed 
with the exercise of human judgment. Not all of this is mere 
escapism or rationalisation, but it cannot stem the tide of automa- 
tion, the over-all economies of which outweigh the loss of the 
personal touch. 


The Gravy Train Response 


The third category of reactions may be termed “the gravy train 
response ”?, and is not as frequently found as the two described 
above. This type was illustrated by a group of office personnel in 
a nation-wide steel corporation, which the workers described as 
having “ gone overboard for automation ”. In the inventory control 
department, for example, three men previously turned out manually, 
with cards, the work which it now takes six men to do. At least 
until some executive devoted to efficiency starts to evaluate the 
mass of output, these employees will continue to endorse automa- 
tion enthusiastically. Officials of the steelworkers’ union reported 
that the new job classifications, achieved through bargaining 
associated with these changes, had brought about higher ratings 
for a limited number of workers. But they expressed the fear 
that this “trip on the gravy train” might terminate abruptly 
when management becomes economy minded. 

Many of the workers who want to “ get on the gravy train ” 
encounter difficulties. An example is provided by one of those 
interviewed in the San Francisco Bay Area study. He is a 40-year- 
old production clerk who was advised by his supervisor to “take 
some courses ” in order to benefit from the changes introduced in 
his office by automation. Twenty-two years have passed since he 
attended school. He fears that he has lost his ability to study and 
that he is not equipped to compete with “ bright youngsters ” in 
a classroom. Mathematics, recommended as possible training for 
the new work, was his weakest and least liked subject. Moreover, 
because automation of procedures has brought rotating shift work 
into his office, he cannot enrol in evening classes. 


1A person is said to be “ taking a trip on the gravy train” when he is 
enjoying the advantages of a situation without any effort on his part. 
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Unions, anxious to have their members protect themselves from 
displacement and perhaps derive benefit from the changes, encour- 
age attendance at junior colleges, special courses, etc. At least 
one labour organisation pays for books. But during the interviews 
union officials raised a number of serious questions : What subjects 
should they advise their members to study in order to be realistic- 
ally competitive ? What kind of jobs will there be ? What is the 
best way to prepare for them ? One union contract, dated 3 August 
1956, made with a company which had installed an E.D.P. system, 
states that “reasonable training arrangements for employees 
affected by the installation ” shall be provided by the company. 
But a union representative admitted that the clause was “ only 
a gesture ” and was not specific enough to be really helpful to the 
workers. Because his union did not have answers to the type of 
questions noted above, it was not in a position to make realistic 
demands on the company in such matters as job classifications and 
appropriate training. Consequently, he believed that the agree- 
ment was not, in fact, as favourable to the workers as most of them 
had supposed. 


~ 
* a 


It is impossible to predict which type of response, or which 


combination of them, the introduction of office automation will 
bring forth in a particular situation. The variables are numerous 
and range from the personal and individual to the general and 
environmental. Individual personality is an important determinant, 
along with age, training, occupational classification, and length of 
service. Family responsibility, how and at what pace automation 
is being introduced and the nature of the “ work climate ”—all 
play their part. 


ORGANISED LABOUR’S EFFORTS 
TO MITIGATE THE EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


Office Workers and Unions 


Whatever the employee’s present reaction to the introduction 
of automation in his workplace, this would have no effect on the 
wide-range trend toward shrinkage of jobs and of promotional 
opportunities. The immediate impact on individuals may be 
tempered by enlightened policies on the part of certain companies, 
and the initial process of adjustment eased depending on the 
pattern of variables listed above. It is the longer-run effect of 
the substitution of automated “ synthetic intelligence ” for human 
endeavour that is of vital concern to labour leaders. 
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It has been observed that until fairly recently the white-collar 
worker in the United States has tended to consider himself outside 
the domain of union affiliation. But his status has been undergoing 
marked change. The economic difference between white-collar and 
blue-collar workers has diminished appreciably. Only the social 
distance has remained, and that, too, may be vanishing as automa- 
tion progressively brings a factory environment into the office and 
substitutes machine operation for the traditional commercial pro- 
cedures. The change in favour of the industrial worker has been 
attributed by union spokesmen to labour organisation and collective 
bargaining. They maintain that any benefits the unorganised 
clerical workers have enjoyed have come about not through their 
own efforts, but by those of unionised manual workers. “If the 
manual worker did not gain improvements ” states one official 
bulletin ! “ there would have been none for the white-collar group.” 

The role and strength of some trade unions are threatened by 
the spread of automation in production processes. Losses in 
membership may, in time, be very substantial. As one labour 
economist sees the situation— 

The most obvious and impressive possibility for the future of some trade 
unions is that automation threatens their strength, if not their survival. In 
manufacturing industries in particular, the unions have built their strength 
on the manual worker—the “ man on the assembly line ”. If, as seems likely, 
technological advances continue to reduce the proportion of such workers 


relative to total employment, union membership would be expected to 
shrink proportionately, if not absolutely, in the affected industries.? 


The efforts of labour unions, if successful, might serve, at least 
in part, to offset these losses among production-worker membership 
caused by automation in plant and factory. With a heavy con- 
centration of clerical workers among their ranks, unions would 
probably have to change some of their emphases in collective 
bargaining. As was indicated earlier, white-collar workers do not 
“follow a trade”, but, instead, tend to regard their career as 
employment in one company. Thus, security of employment and 
satisfactory seniority clauses will become more important than 
ever before. But it is too early to predict whether union organisa- 
tion of the clerical workforce will be sufficient to counter-balance 
the loss of strength occasioned by automation of production in the 
factory. The mechanisation of office work that may be “ softening ” 
the clerical employee for union membership by making his job 


1“ The Wilting White Collar”, in Economic Trends and Outlook (A.F.L.- 
C.I.0. Economic Policy Committee), Vol. 1, No. 3, June 1956, p. 2. 

2 Robert L. Aronson : “ Automation—Challenge to Collective Bargain- 
ing ?”, in New Dimensions in Collective Bargaining, edited by Harold 
W. Davey, Howard S. KALTENBORN and Stanley H. RUTTENBERG (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1959), pp. 52-53. 
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repetitious and routine is specifically designed to do away with 
many such jobs ultimately, by programming them for the computer. 
And, as has been pointed out so frequently, machines cannot join 
unions. 

Unfortunately the unions have so far been able to cushion only 
slightly the impact of automation on clerical workers, the hardest 
hit being those in the older group, who are the most inclined to 
prize employment security. After years with one firm they are 
faced with geographical transfer, possible downgrading and obso- 
lescence of skill. Even the traditional semi-retirement jobs of time- 
keeper and elevator operator have been usurped by automation. 
Although several of the San Francisco Bay Area industrial unions 
have secured clauses providing for retraining in company time and 
for certain sums to cover moving expenses, they have not as yet 
succeeded in achieving guaranteed employment. A number of 
union officials and rank-and-file members reported that when jobs 
were put on to machines, the most the workers could hope for 
was the severance pay due, if transfer to some other position was 
not available. Membership in a union carries with it no assurance 
of employment, as was demonstrated so poignantly during the 
depression of the 1930s and as again became evident in face of the 
“six million unemployed ”.1 


Shorter Hours 


Subscribing to Samuel Gompers’ philosophy that “so long as 
there is one man who seeks employment and cannot obtain it, 
the hours of labour are too long” ?, unions have long favoured 
the shortening of working hours when technological changes 
curtail the number of available jobs. 

On the other hand it has been pointed out by David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the I.L.O., that the reduction of hours to 
offset technological unemployment represents a negative approach 
and is, at best, only a temporary palliative. His view is that the 
shortening of daily or weekly hours is not truly productive if it is 
simply a device to spread the work.* Another drawback to this 
means of spreading the work is that it may have the undesirable 
effect of glutting other sectors of the labour market with persons 
holding a second job, among whom the United States Bureau of 


1 Figure mentioned by Walter P. Reuther, A.F.L.-C.1.0. Midwinter 
Convention, San Juan, Puerto Rico, February, 1959. 

2 Samuel Gompers: Labor and the Employer (New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1920), p. 83. 

31.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 40th Session, Geneva, 1957. Part I: Automation and Other 
Technological Developments (Geneva, 1957), p. 75. 
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the Census reports an increase.1 Holding two jobs is frowned 
upon by employers, who consider that such dispersion of a worker’s 
energies may impair his efficiency, and by union officials, who 
have observed that the persons involved often accept substandard 
secondary jobs in unorganised plants and industries, and thus 
undermine the very cause that bettered their lot in their primary 
jobs. 
Lowered Retirement Age 


Another defensive measure designed to provide employment 
when opportunities shrink with the advance of automation is 
that of lowering the compulsory retirement age. This would allow 
displaced older workers unable to find jobs because of their age 
to be honourably retired, instead of losing their employment 
before becoming eligible for pension. Earlier retirement might, 
it has been thought in some circles, make room in the labour 
force for new job seekers. But the contention that compulsory 
earlier retirement will mitigate the job shortage has yet to be 
demonstrated convincingly. Moreover, a prescribed “ life of leisure ” 
has been observed by gerontologists to generate serious problems. 
Cases of psychosomatic aliments and even of suicide have been 
attributed to the sense of uselessness and loneliness that so fre- 
quently accompanies retirement.? 

Recent research dealing with the older worker * has highlighted 
two very important phenomena: (1) the adverse attitudes of 
older workers towards a fixed retirement age, and (2) comparatively 
higher work performance of older men in plants without formal 
retirement policies. While the sample studied was too limited to 
allow of definitive conclusions, and included only industrial and 
not white-collar employees, the findings are none the less suggestive, 
and may point to a cogent argument against compulsory retire- 
ment policies. 


Whether and to what extent ameliorative measures on the 
part of unions will cushion the impact of automation cannot at 
this point be determined. But, unless unionisation of the clerical 
labour force makes rapid strides, most white-collar workers in 
America may have to depend on the benevolence of their employers 
or on the social security regulations of the Government. 


1U.S. Bureau of the Census : Multiple Job- oe (July 1957), Current 
Population Reports, Labor Force Series, P-50, No. 79, p. 1. 

2 John L. SPRINGER : “ What Is the Right Time to Retire ? ”, in New York 
Times Magazine, 15 Feb., 1959, pp. 13 and 80-81. 

*G. Hamilton Crook and Martin HorNsTEIN: The Older Worker in 
Industry (Berkeley, California, University of California Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1958). 
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CONCLUSION 


The findings of the San Francisco Bay Area study on automation 
in business firms and government agencies indicate that the elec- 
tronic handling of office operations is growing rapidly. During the 
past five years many establishments have converted their office 
systems to electronic data processing, and there need no longer 
be conjecture regarding the impact on employees. Dismissals, 
downgrading and transfers are frequent immediate results. Shrink- 
age, both of jobs and opportunities for promotion, are apparent. 
The new positions, such as programming, provide relatively few 
openings, and these do not rank as high in the office salary scale as 
might be assumed from the status of programmers in scientific 
establishments. The introduction of E.D.P. changes the content 
of many office jobs and alters the work-climate. In addition it 
brings about reconstitution of groups and relationships. Workers’ 
reactions to these upheavals in their lives may, perhaps, determine 
the direction that labour-management relations will take. 

The number of clerical workers required for paper-processing 
is shrinking in relation to the amount of work being handled. 
This trend has implications not only for the present supply of 
office workers but perhaps even more so for those who will seek 
such employment in the coming years. It was found in the San 
Francisco Bay Area study that job displacement and dislocation 
occur as a consequence of office automation, especially in com- 
panies and agencies that are curtailing certain branch operations 
and centralising them on computers. The impact on older workers 
is particularly severe, for many of the skills associated with tra- 
ditional office procedures are becoming obsolete. 

The empirical findings of the study reveal that upgrading in 
the office as a result of automation does not occur to the extent 
that has been conjectured in various writings. The work-climate 
of the office is undergoing drastic change, and a factory environ- 
ment is becoming more prevalent. Workers’ reactions to automa- 
tion vary greatly and require analytical study, since an under- 
standing of them may provide useful clues to effecting a smoother 
adjustment to the immediate effects. The full longer-run implica- 
tions for the economy as a whole cannot be foreseen, but experience 
up to now, if put to constructive use, may serve as a valuable 
foundation for planning by management, labour and government. 

That office automation has immediate and, for the workers 
involved, serious effects, should not be taken as a justification for 
decrying its advent. Those responsible for office output, whether 
business executives or government administrators, may be expected 
to search out and adopt automation when it promises cost reducing 
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effects, and they should do so. What is involved in the spread of 
automation, both in industry and in offices, may be expressed in 
economic terms as the combination of labour and capital equip- 
ment that gives the greatest output at the least cost. But there 
are also social aspects : the social costs borne by individual workers 
and groups of workers made redundant in the office as a result of 
its automation. 

It is the empirical determination and investigation of such 
social aspects with which the research findings presented in this 
paper are concerned. Conjectural speculations are no longer 
adequate ; empirical research into actual cases is needed to give 
a realistic understanding of what is happening in the office. 
Adequate research findings may help management, labour and 
government to find ways of minimising the social costs associ- 
ated with the introduction of automation. Only in this way can 
workers as individuals be relieved of part of the burden of economic 
progress placed on them by the spread of automation. 
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United Nations. 


Andlisis y proyecciones del desarrollo econdmico. V : El desarrollo econdémico 
de la Argentina. I1: Los sectoves de produccién. Estudio realizado por 
la Secretaria de la Comisi6n Econémica para América Latina. Mexico 
City, 1959. xii+181 pp. $2.50; 17s. 6d. ; 10.50 Swiss francs. 


Long-term Trends and Problems of the European Steel Industry. Prepared 
by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. Geneva, 
1959. xi+176 pp. $2; 14s. ; 8.50 Swiss francs. 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Market Research on a European Scale. Paris Conference, 29th June-1st July, 
1959. Paris, 1960. 136 pp. 10s. 6d. ; $2; 7.50 NF; 7.50 Swiss francs ; 
6.40 marks. 


Other Publications * 


General. 


CENTRE D’ETUDE DES PAYS DE L’Est, Institut de sociologie Solvay, Uni- 
versité libre de Bruxelles. Le régime et les institutions de la République 
populaive fédévative de Yougoslavie. Journées d'études, 26-29 janvier 
1959, en collaboration avec le Centre national pour l'étude des pays a 
régime communiste. Brussels, 1959. 174 pp. 210 Belgian francs. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review 
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— Le régime et les institutions de la République populaire de Pologne. Semaine 
d’études, 25-28 mai 1959, en collaboration avec le Centre national pour 
l’étude des pays a régime communiste. Brussels, 1959. xi+-139 pp. 
180 Belgian francs. 

In 1959 the Centre for the Study of Eastern Countries at the Solvay 
Institute in Brussels organised two conferences devoted to political, social, 
and economic problems of two socialist countries which have attracted 
special attention during the last few years—Yugoslavia and Poland. The 
lectures delivered at these conferences by social scientists from Belgium, 
France, Yugoslavia and Poland are reproduced in the present volumes. 
Each volume also contains a list of participants, short notes on the speakers 
and a table of contents. The Polish volume is preceded by an introduction 
by Arthur Wauters, Professor at the University of Brussels, and former 
Belgian Ambassador to Poland and the Soviet Union. 

A large proportion of the material is devoted to social and economic 
questions. Professor Georges Friedmann of Paris makes contributions con- 
cerning the workers’ part in industrial management in both the Yugoslav 
and Polish volumes, completed, as far as Yugoslavia is concerned, by 
Professor Djordje Milic of Belgrade. The Secretary of the Central Council 
of Yugoslav Trade Unions, A. Deleon, discusses the situation and role of 
unions in his country, and G. Koulischer reports on the technical assistance 
of the International Labour Office to Yugoslavia. Neither trade unions 
nor technical assistance were considered in the Polish volume which, however, 
contains a paper by Professor Frangois Sellier of the University of Aix- 
Marseille on salaries and social security in Poland. 

The economic system of Yugoslavia is discussed by Dr. Borivoje Jelic, 
the deputy-director of the Federal Office of Planning in Belgrade, and that 
of Poland by Professor Czeslaw Bobrowski of Warsaw, one of the country’s 
leading theoreticians on economic planning. Studies on agricultural systems 
and policies in both volumes were contributed by Professor Joseph Klatz- 
mann of Paris University. 

In each of the two volumes one study is devoted to the problems of 
culture and education. The Belgian educational specialist, Dr. M. L. 
Philippart considers the administration and organisation of workers’ uni- 
versities in Yugoslavia, and Professor Bohdan Suchodolski of Warsaw 
discusses the cultural policy of People’s Poland. Several contributions on 
political and legal questions are also included. 


CORNEVIN, Robert. Histoire des peuples de l'Afrique noire. Collection 
“ Mondes d’outre-mer ”, publiée sous la direction de Hubert DEscHAMPs. 
Paris, Editions Berger-Levrault, 1960. 715 pp. 


HADWEN, John G., and KAUFMANN, Johan. How United Nations Decisions 
Ave Made, Foreword by Paul G. Horrman. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff, 
1960.. 144 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, Office of Industrial Resour- 
ces. Industrial Technical Library—A Bibliography. Washington, 1960. 
264 pp. 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. Robert Owen, 1771-1858. Cata- 
logue of an Exhibition of Printed Books Held in the Library of London, 
October-December 1958. London, 1959. 40 pp. 


PRESIDENCIA DE LA REPUBLICA, Secretaria General, Venezuela. Mensaje 
presentado por el Presidente de la Republica al Congreso Nacional, 29 de 
abril de 1960. Realizaciones del primer atio del Gobierno constitucional y 
lineamientos del Plan cuatrienal. Caracas, Imprenta Nacional, 1960. 


115 pp. 
SERENI, Angelo Piero. Divritto internazionale. 11: Organizzazione inter- 


nazionale. Sezione seconda: Soggetti a carattere funzionale (le organizza- 
zioni internazionali). Milan, A. Giuffré, 1960. xx+555 pp. 
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This is the second volume of the treatise of international law published 
by A. P. Sereni ; it is concerned entirely with the different types of inter- 
national organisations. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with general concepts, 
while in the second the main existing international organisations, their 
historical antecedents and their aims, form, structure, powers and means 
of action are studied. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the United Nations, which is examined 
in some detail; the different specialised intergovernmental international 
organisations, however, are dealt with in a single chapter of a general 
character, which briefly describes their aims, their competence, their structure 
and the ways in which they operate. There is a short chapter concerning the 
Organisation of American States, while the last chapter deals with the 
European regional organisations. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AnvxaHos, 9. H. Pazesumue neimanoii u 2a3060ii npomouuaenHocmu A3epbaii- 
Omcana 3a cemuaemue (1959-1965 22.). Baku, AsepHeptuemp, 1959. 94 pp. 
1.50 roubles. 

The development of the oil and natural gas industry in Azerbaijan 
during the seven-year plan period (1959-1965), by E. N. Alikhanov. 


Bmwxona, J]., Ecunenxo, H., 3B0onKkosa, A., and [loprusrun, B. Anaau3 xo3aii- 
cmeenHoll OeameAbHOcmU NpoMoUUAeHHoIX npednpuamuil. Moscow, Tocdu- 
HH3gaT, 1960. 155 pp. 4.80 roubles. 

An analysis of economic activity in industrial undertakings, by D. Bdjola, 

I. Esipenko, A. Zvonkova and V. Portniagin. 


Bopucos, I. A., and 3nornukosa, JI. . /7pouzeodumeasnocms mpyda 6 Hedme- 
nepepabampsanyell npomouaenHnocmu CCCP. Moscow, locnaannagar, 
1959. 120 pp. 3.10 roubles. 

Productivity in the oil refining industry in the U.S.S.R., by P. A. Borisov 
and L. G. Zlotnikova. 


Brepo, William. Industrial Estates, Tool for Industrialization. International 
Industrial Development Center, Stanford Research Institute. Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1960. xvii+240 pp. $6. 


CENTRE DE DOCUMENTATION ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE AFRICAINE. Contribu- 
tion a l'étude de la progression économique de l'Afrique. By Guy SMET. 
Enquétes bibliographiques, V. Brussels, 1960. vii+217 pp. 


CONGRES DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES DE LAVAL. Bénéfices sociaux et 
initiative privée. 14™¢ Congrés des relations industrielles de Laval, 1959. 
Quebec, Les Presses universitaires Laval, 1959. 180 pp. 


CoTTIER, Jean-Louis. La technocratie, nouveau pouvoir. Avant-propos de 
D. DuBaRLE. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1959. 142 pp. 


ionues, J1., and Wonos, [. Ocnosuu senpocu Ha naaHupaHemo u om4uumanemo 
Ha npouzsodumeaHocmma Ha mpyda 6 cmpoumeacmeomo. Sofia, HayKa u 
u3kycTBo, 1960. 142 pp. 3.15 levs. 
The basic problems of planning and recording the productivity of labour 
in the building industry, by L. Donchev and G. Shopov. 


@usnunnosa, C. C. MTpo6semot npouzsseodumeasHocmu mpyda, cebecmoumocmu u 
xo3pacuema 6 npomoiuaenHocmu CCCP nocae Beauxoti Omeyecmeennoli eoiinot. 
Bubauoepaguryeckull yka3zamedb KHu2 U Wy PHAAbHbIX Cmameii 3a 1945-1957 22. 
Leningrad, Msgatenpcreo Akajemuu Ha'yK CCCP, 1959. 347 pp. 9.60 roubles. 
A bibliographical guide, compiled by S. S. Philippova, to the books and 

articles in Russian on problems of labour productivity, production cost 
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and cost accounting in various branches of Soviet industry, issued or 
published in the country between 1945 and 1957. The guide contains about 
3,000 titles of books and articles. 


GUBBELS, Robert. Productivité, progrés technique et relations industrielles. 
Brussels, Université libre, Institut de sociologie Solvay, 1960. 158 pp. 
135 Belgian francs. 


HEYDE, Peter. Internationale Sozialpolitik. Heidelberg, Quelle & Meyer, 
1960. 175 pp. 14 marks. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY. Aspects internationaux des problémes 
d’économie végionale. Premier Congrés international d’économie régionale. 
International Aspects of Regional Economy Problems. First International 
Congress on Regional Economy. Ostend and Brussels, 1958. Brussels, 1959. 
542 pp. 450 Belgian francs. 


Jenks, C. Wilfred. Human Rights and Internationai Labour Standards. 
Published under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 
London, Stevens & Sons Limited ; New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 1960. xvi+159 pp. 25s. 

This survey by C. Wilfred Jenks, Assistant Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, of the activities of the I.L.O. in the field of 
human rights is an expansion of a lecture originally delivered to the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labour Relations at Cornell University. 
It reviews the work of the I.L.O. with regard to freedom from forced labour, 
freedom of association for trade union purposes, freedom from discrimination 
in respect of employment and occupation, equal remuneration, social security, 
and the right to work (in the sense of the individual’s claim on his society 
to provide him with the opportunity for working). The author also considers 
the suitability of these matters for treatment by international Conventions, 
points to the political and economic interest in a network of international 
obligations in the social field, and emphasises that civil liberties have become 
a leading object of international policy because experience has shown that 
without their wider acceptance the world is unlikely to be spared the scourge 
of war. He therefore sets I.L.O. activities in this sphere against the back- 
ground of human rights generally. On the one hand, he stresses that the 
effective application of international labour standards on such matters as 
freedom from forced labour, freedom of association for trade union purposes, 
and freedom from discrimination in respect of employment and occupation, 
ultimately depends on the respect for other human rights such as freedom 
of opinion and expression, freedom of peaceful assembly and association, 
and freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. On the other, he 
suggests that the I.L.O. system of a series of Conventions, each dealing 
with one clearly defined subject, based on the widest possible measure of 
agreement arrived at after several years of patient preparation and allowing 
considerable flexibility in their application, together with machinery for 
the regular and systematic supervision of their implementation, may well 
be capable of more general application to the matters covered by the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. The author also examines the special 
problems facing federal States in relation to the acceptance and application 
of relevant I.L.O. standards. 


JULIEN, Claude. Le nouveau Nouveau Monde. 1: L’élite au pouvoir, les syn- 
dicats ouvriers. 11: Races, religions, meurs. Paris, René Julliard, 1960. 
Vol. I: 287 pp. ; Vol. II: 311 pp. 20.80 NF (the two volumes). 


KEIRSTEAD, B. S. Capital, Interest and Profits. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1959. ix+180 pp. 22s. 6d. 


KNOWLES, Malcolm S. (editor). Handbook of Adult Education in the United 
States. Chicago, Illinois, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1960. 
xv+624 pp. 
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LicGeTT, Donald R. (compiled by). Small Industry Development Organisa- 
tions. A Worldwide Directory. International Industrial Development 
Center, Stanford Research Institute. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 
1959. x+136 pp. 


Maurice, Pierre. Les théories modernes de l’exploitation du travail. Essai 
d’analyse critique. Préface de Henri BarTo.i. Essais et travaux, Uni- 
versité de Grenoble, n° 13. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1960. 511 pp. 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FuND. Population Trends in Eastern Europe, the 
U.S.S.R. and Mainland China. Proceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, held November 4-5, 1959, 
at the Carnegie Endowment International Center. New York, 1960. 
336 pp. $2. 

This volume brings together the ten papers read at the 36th Annual 

Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund in November 1959 and the dis- 


cussions on them. The papers, which fall into three divisions—‘ Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R.”, “ Mainland China” and “ Factors Related to 
Population Growth ”—include two on manpower questions—“ Problems 


of Manpower and Industrialization in the U.S.S.R.” (by Warren W. Eason, 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University), and “ Man- 
power and Industrialisation in Communist China, 1949-57” (by Alexander 
Eckstein, Professor of International Economics, University of Rochester). 
Mention may also be made of the paper on “ Demographic Changes and 
Socio-Economic Forces within the Soviet Union, 1939-1959” (prepared by 
Demitri B. Shimkin and others in the Foreign Manpower Research Office, 
United States Bureau of the Census). 


MINISTERIO DE FoMmENTO, Oficina de Planificacién, Venezuela. Factores 
a considerar en la localizacién de la futura industria en Venezuela. Informe 
preparado para el Gobierno por Gustavo Po tir. Caracas, 1960. 90 pp. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarRD. Economic Unity in Europe : 
Programs and Problems. Presentations on the subject by George W. BALL, 
Jean-Claude Pettit, etc., and a specially prepared appendix on the 
size and structure of the European Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Association. New York, 1960. 127 pp. 


Recut, Pierre. Le droit d'auteur sur les exécutions publiques des ceuvres mu- 
sicales. 1: Examen critique. I1: Recueil de décisions judiciaires (1889- 
1959). Brussels, Ferdinand Larcie, 1960. 549 pp. 

In this book Mr. Recht, who is the Chairman of the Belgian National 
Committee on Authors’ Rights, deals with one particular aspect of that 
subject, namely the problems raised by the public performance of musical 
works. 

As a result of the improvements that have taken place in the methods of 
recording, reproducing and broadcasting such performances (“ which science, 
harnessed to popular desire, can and will produce in infinite numbers ”), a 
certain number of problems have arisen which tend to obscure the real 
nature of authors’ rights. Mr. Recht, while recognising that due account 
must be taken of modern techniques, bases his argument on the principle, 
laid down in Belgian legislation as early as 1886, that the author of a work 
is the only person who is entitled to reproduce that work or authorise its 
reproduction. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first consists of a general and 
critical analysis of existing case law from the viewpoint of the principles 
underlying it. In particular, it deals with property rights, moral rights and 
performance rights, publicity and public places, the author’s consent, 
phonographic performances, radio, television and cinema performances, 
illicit performances, imitations, damages, the rights of alien authors, and 
civil and criminal proceedings. 

The second part of the book contains over 200 decisions reached by 
courts of law during the period 1934 to 1959. In each case reference is made 
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to the relevant paragraphs in the analytical section, while the latter contains 
cross-references to the decisions on which the arguments are based and 
analyses them. In addition to its table of contents the book contains an 
alphabetical index and a chronological list of relevant cases. 


REXHAUSEN, Felix. Der Unternehmer und die volkswirtschaftliche Entwicklung. 
Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Heft 48. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 
1960. 129 pp. 


Ropinson, E. A. G. (editor). Economic Consequences of the Size of Nations. 
Proceedings of a Conference held by the International Economic Asso- 
ciation. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
xxii+447 pp. 50s. 

Santos, Rui Martins dos. Alguns polos de desenvolvimento econdmico africano. 
Estudos de economia aplicada, No. 7. Lisbon, Associagao Industrial 
Portuguesa, 1960. 55 pp. 


SECRETARIAT D’ETAT A L’INFORMATION, Tunisia. La Tunisie au travail. 
Tunis, 1960. 204 pp. 


STEPANEK, Joseph E. Small Industry Advisory Services. An International 
Study. International Industrial Development Center, Stanford Research 
Institute. Gle»coe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1960. xiii+193 pp. 


Stock, Waiter. Die Investitionspolitik in nationalisierten Industrieunter- 
nehmungen Frankreichs seit threr Nationalisieruny. Cologne and Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 222 pp. 22 marks. 


BeicwiAd nAPTHHHAA wWiKONA mpH LIK KIICC. DKkonomuxa coyuaaucmuyeckux 
NpoMblluAeHHeIX Npednpuamud. Yuebuuk. Moscow, Tocnomutusgat, 1959. 
592 pp. 10 roubles. 

Written by a group of Soviet economists, this textbook on the economy 
of socialist industrial enterprises is designed for Soviet schools of higher 
economic studies and for those studying specific questions of socialist 
economy. 

Among its 14 chapters, two call for particular comment. First, 
Chapter VIII (“ Labour Productivity in Industrial Enterprises”), which 
deals with such topics as indexes of labour productivity in industry and 
methods of calculating them; planning of labour productivity ; ways of 
increasing labour productivity in industry, etc.; secondly, Chapter IX 
(“ Wages in Industrial Enterprises”), which gives information on the 
principles of wage determination in socia’ist industry, tariff wage system, 
wage systems applied to the workers and to the engineering and technical 
staff of the industrial enterprises, wage budgeting, etc. 


Youncson, A. J. The British Economy, 1920-1957. London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1960. 272 pp. 28s. 


Statistics. 


CAISSE NATIONALE SUISSE D’ASSURANCE EN CAS D’ACCIDENTS. Résultats de 
la statistique des accidents de la huitiéme période quinquennale, 1953-1957. 
Berne, Schweizerische Unfallversicherungsanstalt, 1960. 177 pp. 


Nixon, J. W. A History of the International Statistical Institute, 1885-1960. 
The Hague, International Statistical Institute, 1960. viii+188 pp. 
This volume celebrating the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 

I.S.I. describes the origin and growth of a non-governmental international 

organisation in which many prominent statisticians throughout the world 

have participated at one time or another. 

The 1.8.1. was brought into being in 1885 through the initiative of the 
Statistical Society of London, and held its first session in Rome in 1887. 
It was not until 1913, however, that the Institute acquired a permanent 
headquarters and staff, located at The Hague, where it has since remained. 
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In its earlier years, before the Second World War, the Institute was 
virtually unchallenged in its international role. Although some agencies, 
notably the International Labour Office, had assumed positive functions 
in certain areas, none attempted the more universal activities which the 
Institute felt called upon to undertake. As a consequence the Institute 
had come to look upon itself, in the words of one of its later officials, “ as a 
semi-official organisation, collecting international statistics for government 
use, drafting conventions and the like”. 

With the establishment, after the Second World War, of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies, all of which were assigned official 
responsibilities with respect to various areas of international statistical 
activities, there was no longer place in international affairs for the Institute 
as a semi-official collector of statistics and promulgator of standards. 
Accordingly, the objectives of the Institute were redefined, so that it now 
functions as an international association of professional statisticians promot- 
ing the exchange of professional knowledge and the training of statisticians, 
and “ fostering public appreciation of sound statistical practice and the 


usefulness of statistical methods ”. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Buttock, Alan. The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin. Vol. 1: Trade Union 
Leader, 1881-1940. London, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1960. 
xiii+672 pp. 50s. 

Mr. Bullock has based his book mainly on original sources. He has 
consulted some of Ernest Bevin's closest associates and interviewed others 
who knew him, including old acquaintances in Bristol, where he first made 
his name. As a result he has produced not a dry academic study but a 
very readable account of Bevin’s activities as a trade union leader. Bevin’s 
personality has clearly impressed itself upon Mr. Bullock, as it did upon 
those who actually worked with him. In this account it is Bevin who 
dominates, leaving others to appear less significant than sometimes they 
were. But so it was when Bevin was alive. The study could not avoid 
being controversial for it deals with a controversial figure. But Mr. Bullock 
gives chapter and verse for his statements and where possible draws upon 
the experience of persons who took part in the events he describes. There is 
no lack of incident in the book—the procession of the unemployed to Bristol 
Cathedral in 1908, Bevin’s advocacy of the dockers’ case at the Shaw Inquiry 
in 1920, his part in the national strike of 1926, his actions at the time of 
the fall of the MacDonald Government in 1931, his devastating attack 
upon George Lansbury at the Labour Party Conference in 1935, are all 
included. Mr. Bullock throws considerable light on Bevin’s qualities of 
mind and character ; he recalls his attachment to the common people, his 
sense of loyalty to the labour movement, his powers as an organiser, nego- 
tiator and administrator, his belief in international action, whether through 
the trade union movement or through the I.L.O., and shows how these 
and many other interests found expression. This is a vivid and well- 
documented record of Bevin’s life and times up to the moment when he 
entered Churchill’s Government in 1940. By then he had achieved enough 
for one man’s lifetime, but as Mr. Bullock says, one career had ended : 
another was about to begin. The story of Bevin’s subsequent activities as 
Minister of Labour and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs will be told 
in a second volume. 


HARRISON, Martin. 7Tvade Unions and the Labour Party since 1945. London, 
George Alien & Unwin, 1960. 360 pp. 32s. 


Liaisons sociales. Les délégués du personnel. Législation, réglementation, 
jurisprudence. Les délégués syndicaux, apergu de législations étrangeéres. 
Comités d’entreprise, n° 408, du 8 juillet 1960. Supplément au Service 
quotidien n° 3409, du 8 juillet 1960. Paris, 1960. 65 pp. 4 NF. 
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OTNAESS, Bue. Rett og plikt i arbeidsforhold, som kommer inn under Arbeider- 
vernloven. Oslo, Vern & Velferd, 1959. 302 pp. 


VoLLMER, Howard M. Employee Rights and the Employment Relationship. 
A Publication of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1960. 175 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Atonso OLEA, Manuel. La materia contenciosa laboral. Extensién y limites 
de la jurisdiccién de trabajo (un comentario al articulo 1.° del texto 
refundido de Procedimiento laboral). Seville, Instituto Garcia Oviedo, 
1959. 161 pp. 


Bay6On Cuacon, G., and PEREz Botija, E. Manual de derecho del trabajo. 
Two volumes. Second edition. Madrid, Librerfa General Victoriano 
Suarez, 1959. 843 pp. (the two volumes). 


Brun, A., and GALLAND, H. Droit du travail. Mise a jour au 1° janvier 1960. 
Paris, Sirey, 1960. vii+109 pp. 7 NF. 


Management. 


®Menoposuy, M. M. Opzanu3zayua u naadHuposanue xumuyeckozo npednpuamua. 
Moscow, Tocnnanu3gzatT, 1959. 548 pp. 13.80 roubles. 


Organisation and planning in chemical undertakings, by M. M. Fedorovich. 


HANIKA, F. de P. “ The Glasgow Herald”’ Management Notebook. Foreword 
by the Earl of Verutam. Glasgow, “ The Glasgow Herald”, 1960. 
xv-+184 pp. 15s. 


HARTMANN, Heinz. Authority and Organization in German Management. 
Princeton, New Jersey, University Press, 1959. xvi+318 pp. $6. 


MERRIHUE, Willard V. Managing by Communication. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. xiii+306 pp. $7. 


PEHUET, Louis. Notions et données pratiques sur l’organisation du travail. 
Préface de Raoul Dautry. Collection des Chemins de fer. Paris, 
Editions Léon Eyrolles, 1959. x+354 pp. 


Manpower. . 


Axogun, T. C. Onpedeaenue nompe6xocmu 6 cneyuaaucmax 6 npoMblluAeHHOcmU. 
Moscow, Tocnsanusgat, 1959. 72 pp. 1.55 rouble. 


An appraisal of the demand for industrial specialists, by G. S. Anodin. 


ARBETSMARKNADSSTYRELSEN, Sweden. Samhdillsservice och lokaliserings- 
verksamhet. Stockholm, 1960. 272 pp. 


A report in four parts prepared as a basis for future regional develop- 
ment planning in Sweden. Part I suggests a classification of regions, gives 
a distribution of the population and of economic activities in these regions 
and describes the evolution of employment since 1940 by broad economic 
sectors ; it also provides population and employment estimates up to 1970, 
showing that employment in the service sector will increase more than in 
industry. Since service activities are concentrated chiefly in densely 
populated communities, it is believed that the employment increase will be 
relatively unimportant in smaller places and that conditions there for 
attracting industry will deteriorate. Part II formulates general policy rules 
regarding regional development, taking into account social and economic 
aspects and employment needs. Part III summarises the views of employers 
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with regard to the choice of regions for industrial settlement. Part IV 
suggests how regional development can be facilitated by the Government, 
by industrial organisations and by the communities, for example by the 
provision of information and advice to prospective undertakings (concerning 
the cost of land, the employment situation in the region concerned, the 
availability of workers with appropriate qualifications, the cost of trans- 
portation, etc.), technical and financial assistance to commercial under- 
takings and to small-scale industry, detailed settlement plans, and govern- 
ment loans for housing construction. 


DEPARTEMENTET FOR FAMILIE- OG FORBRUKERSAKER, Norway. De ikke helt 
unge kvinner og arbeidslivet. Innstilling fra Utvalget til 4 utrede spors- 
malet med 4 fa ikke helt unge kvinner inn i arbeidslivet. Oslo, 1960. 


81 pp. 

This report was prepared by a Committee created in 1956 to deal with 
the employment problems of women aged 35-40 and above. It was found 
that obtaining employment for this group of workers was difficult mainly in 
larger towns, where there is an excess of women in general, and that women 
do not have special employment problems before the age of 50; often, 
their difficulties arise from an unwillingness to change their occupation 
and to undergo appropriate training if necessary. Women who had received 
systematic vocational training at one time, or who worked during a long 
period in a particular occupation, are, as a rule, able to find employment 
in their former occupation even after a long period out of employment. 
Although in recent years more employers seem to be willing to engage 
women in the age group concerned, many vacancies at employment offices 
remain open simply because the age of the women who could fill them does 
not correspond to that specified in the order. The Committee noted that 
comparatively few part-time jobs are available and that these are largely 
to be found in a few occupations. Since many women want such employment, 
the Committee recommended that more part-time job opportunities should 
be created. It further recommended that employment offices should engage 


suitable personnel to deal with guidance, training and placement of this 
category of workers, that older women should receive financial assistance 
to enable them to take part in training courses, and that organisations 
which arrange special training courses for them should be subsidised. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, Canada. Occupational Histories of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities. Ottawa, 1960. 74 pp. 


This study seeks to assess the various influences affecting the contribution 
made by married women to the working force and the extent to which their 
working life is oriented or determined by marital status. Analysis of the 
work histories of a sample of urban working women shows that the great 
majority of them are regular members of the labour force (half of them 
had been working for ten years or more, four-fifths for five years or more) 
and that most of them consider work outside the home to be normal for 
them and for their families. The following conclusions are drawn from the 
study : 

Three-fourths of the women started work in their teens ; about one-fourth 
married before age 20. Reasons for first withdrawal from the labour force 
were associated in eight out of ten cases with marriage and family. With- 
drawal on marriage, however, is far less common now than some years ago, 
as the result of less discrimination by employers against married women. 

Although two out of five women had not been unemployed since initial 
entry, only one in eight had been in the same job for ten years or more. 
Of those who were continuously employed, 60 per cent. never had a child ; 
and of the women in the sample who never had a child, 70 per cent. had 
worked continuously. 

Among older women, who made up about one-fifth of the sample, 
30 per cent. recommenced employment after the age of 45; the great majority 
in this category had been out of the labour force for ten years or more 
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(a third of the older women seeking employment for the first time were 
widows). 

While the way in which a woman’s working life is influenced by her 
family responsibilities is a personal matter, the evidence strongly suggests 
that the most important factor determining the over-all economic contribu- 
tion of the whole group is the economic and social climate prevailing at 
the time of marriage, namely the level of employment opportunity and the 
social attitudes towards women working outside the home. 


Ites, D. J., and Tucker, C. A. Problems of Full Employment. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. x+265 pp. 20s. 


SmitH, Georgina M. The Changing Woman Worker. A Study of the Female 
Labor Force in New Jersey and in the Nation from 1940 to 1958. Bulletin 
No. 7. New Brunswick, New Jersey, Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, 1959. 23 pp. 


YOuNGER, Kenneth. The Public Service in New States. A Study in Some 
Trained Manpower Problems. London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
viii+113 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Migration. 


HEmPEL, J. A. Italians in Queensland. Some Aspects of Post-war Settlement 
of Italian Immigrants. Canberra, Australian National University, 1959. 
vii+185 pp. 


Pesci, Goffredo. Politica e tecnica dell’emigrazione italiana ad uso degli 
operatori tecnici e dei servizi sociali dell’emigrazione. Rome, E.N.S.1.S.S., 
1959. 383 pp. 

This guide for specialists and social services concerned with emigration 
is a completely revised and up-to-date version of an earlier work by the 
same author, entitled Lineamenti moderni dell’emigrazione italiana. 

It is divided into six parts, which deal respectively with the economic, 
historical, geographical, legal, technical and political aspects of emigration. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRALNY OSRODEK METODYCZNY SZKOLNICTWA ZAWODOWEGO, Poland. 
Ksztatcenie mySlenia i dzialania w szkoleniu zawodowym. Warsaw, 
Panstwowe wydawnictwa szkolnictwa zawodowego, 1959. 311 pp. 
20 zlotys. 

This book, which is entitled “ Methods of Developing the Mental and 
Physical Faculties in Vocational Training ”, contains the texts of the reports 
submitted to the Scientific Congress organised by the Polish National 
Vocational Training Methods Centre (17 to 19 December 1958) and the 
speeches made during the discussions. 

The conference was attended by teachers, scholars and engineers, and 
reports were submitted on the work of the local vocational training methods 
centres in the country, with particular reference to the subject with which 
the conference was concerned. Stress was laid on the urgent need to co- 
ordinate the efforts of teaching staff, scientists and educationists with a 
view to finding the most effective methods of vocational training, which 
would enable the expanding needs of the national economy to be met. 

The conference examined reports on problems of the psychology of 
thought (T. Tomaszewski) ; technical progress and the problems of voca- 
tional training (T. Nowacki) ; Didactic experiment considered as a means 
of improving methods of training the intellect (W. Okon) ; some prerequisites 
for the proper development, by education, of the faculty of thought 
(Z. Pietrasinski) ; the development of self-control and the new methods 
of in-plant vocational training (R. Kowalczuk) ; methods of encouraging 
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pupils to think in mathematical terms (S. Hlawiczka) ; the significance of 
general knowledge tests and methods of preparing them (U. Z. Dobruszek 
and K. Niemiec) ; the aims, tasks and application of laboratory methods 
in the study of occupational disciplines (F. Kozlowski) ; the methods used 
by teachers in the field of vocational training: trends and problems 
(Mrs. J. Krélifska). Reading lists are appended to some of these reports. 
This book is an important contribution to the study of vocational 
training methods in Poland ; it is recommended by the Ministry of National 
Education for use by teachers and for inclusion in school libraries. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR, Economics and Research Branch, Canada. The 
Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical and Scientific Professions 
in Canada. Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 6. Ottawa, 1959. 30 pp. 
25 cents. 


The information contained in this report was obtained from question- 
naires sent out to some 2,400 engineering and science graduates who 
completed their training in Canadian colleges and universities in 1954. 
It is primarily intended to throw light on the careers of the persons concerned 
during the three years after obtaining their degrees. To this end two 
questionnaires were sent to each person concerned, one a few months before 
they were awarded degrees in 1954 and the other three years later (i.e. in 
1957). During the period considered (1954 to 1957) the demand for and the 
shortage of engineers and scientists steadily increased. 

The careers of the persons concerned are analysed according to the 
industries they entered, the nature of their work, the types of specialisation 
involved, the places of employment and the types of specialised post- 
graduate studies followed. The study also contains information on the 
remuneration they received in industry, government departments and 
teaching and their geographical mobility at that stage of their careers. 


FerGuson, Thomas, and Kerr, Agnes W. Handicapped Youth. A Report 
on the Employment Problems of Handicapped Young People in Glasgow. 
Published for the Nuffield Foundation, by Oxford University Press, 
London, New York, Toronto, 1960. vi+-141 pp. 15s. 


NEDERLANDSE CENTRALE VERENIGING VOOR GEBREKKIGENZORG. European 
Seminar on Sheltered Employment, August 31-September 8, 1959, The 
Hague. Proceedings. The Hague, 1960. 171 pp. 


This publication contains a record of the entire proceedings of the Euro- 
pean Seminar on Sheltered Employment, which was organised by the Nether- 
lands Society for the Care of Cripples in co-operation with the Netherlands 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health, the Association of Netherlands 
Municipalities and various Netherlands societies concerned with services for 
the disabled.1_ Representatives of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the I.L.O. attended. 

The major part is devoted to the opening remarks by the sponsoring 
authorities and the texts of the papers presented, the summary of the discus- 
sions and the conclusions on the substantive part of the seminar. This was 
tackled under the following heads: (1) concept, aims and principles of 
sheltered employment ; (2) organisation and financing ; (3) work projects ; 
(4) sheltered employment, rehabilitation and medicai superintendence ; and 
(5) labour conditions and relations. 

The five appendices include a summary of the replies of the participating 
countries to a detailed questionnaire on sheltered employment, the full 
conclusions of the seminar and a short but useful list of publications on 
sheltered employment. These are among the most valuable parts of the 
report. 


1 For a brief report on this seminar see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), 
Vol. XXII, No. 11, 1 Dec. 1959, pp. 360-364. 
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This seminar is thought to have been the first international meeting to 
study at such length and in such detail the subject of sheltered employment. 
The report will be of value to all those with a responsibility for or an interest 
in sheltered employment not only in countries where programmes of this 
kind already exist but also in those that are just embarking on such pro- 
grammes. 


WRIGHT, Beatrice A. Physical Disability—A Psychological Approach. 

Under the editorship of Gardner Murpuy. New York, Harper & Brothers 

1960. xx+408 pp. $6. 

A comprehensive study of the emotional and psychological problems of 
the disabled and of the difficulties often created for them through tactlessness 
or ignorance. Various cases are analysed and illustrated by vivid and striking 
examples. . 


Conditions of Work. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. Adjust- 
ments to the Introduction of Office Automation. Washington, 1960. 
v+87 pp. 50 cents. 


Women’s Bureau, United States. Minimum Wage and the Woman 
Worker. Washington, 1960. 16 pp. 


D’HARMANT Francois, Antonio. La tutela del lavoro feminile e minorile nella 
vegolamentazione dell’O.1.L. Argomenti di medicina sociale, No. 12. 
Rome, Istituto di Medicina Sociale, 1960. 33 pp. 350 liras. 


Exenbunk, M. C. Bonpocst mpyda u 3zapabomnol naamoi 6 Senpenmencmee. 
Kiev, Poccrpoiiusgat, 1959. 227 pp. 8.80 roubles. 


Labour and wage problems in the building industry, by [M. S. Ekelchik. 


[OCYAPCTBEHHbIM HAY4HO-TEXHHYECKHH Komutet CoBeTA Munuctpos CCCP, 
LleHTpabHbid MHCTHTYT TeXHHYeCKOH HHPOPMAalHH yroubHOK NMpOMbIMLIeH- 
HOcTH. Pescum padomet u Hosa Cucmema OnAamMbl Mpyda Ka ulaxmax KOM- 
6unama Kapazanday2oab npu cokpaujentom padbowem One. (flo MaTepnHanam 
IKOHOMHYeCKOH KOHepeHuMH, CocTOABUeiicA Br. Kaparange B nioHe 1959 
roa.) CepuaA « DKOHOMHKAa XH OpraHHsallHA MpoHsBocTBa ». Moscow, 1959. 
92 pp. 2.65 roubles. 

This pamphlet is based on 13 reports and a decision of the economic 
conference held in June 1959 in Karaganda concerning the organisation of 
work in mining enterprises of the Karaganda coalfields. 

The main subjects considered by the conference were the first results of 
the transition to a shorter working day, to a non-continuous working week 
and to a new system of wage payment. The reader will find a number of 
concrete examples illustrating these changes. 

Kaus, Joachim. Die Verdénderung der Lohnstruktur. Theoretische Ansatz- 
punkte fiir die Erklarung von Nivellierungs- und Differenzierungs- 
vorgangen innerhalb der Entlohnung von Fach- und Hilfsarbeitern. 
Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1959. 116 pp. 


LAUGIER, Roger. Les locaux administratifs. Implantation, construction ou 
aménagement, installation. Paris, Les Editions d’organisation, 1960. 
217 pp. 

LonG, Clarence D. Wages and Earnings in the United States, 1860-1890. 
A Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1960. xviii+-169 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 
HvuERTA PENA, Jests. Las pensiones de vejez y supervivencia. Seguridad 


social; Planes de pensiones, funcidn del ahorro y del seguro privados. 
Madrid, Graficas Reunidas, 1960. 382 pp. 
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Cnacos, Xpucto, and Jinces, Teopru. Hapsynux no ob6ujecmeenomo ocuzypasane 
(Tlpaxmuyecxo nomazaao 3a npodcow3HuA akmué, admunucmpamuésHume 
poxosodumeau u Opyeu). Sofia, Mpodusgzat, 1959. 296 pp. 10 levs. 


A reference book on social security, by Christo Spasov and Georgi Lisev. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Great Britain. 
Densities in Housing Areas. By P. H. M. Stevens. Tropical Building 
Studies, No. 1. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. 55 pp. 10s. 


RAPKIN, Chester, and GricsBy, William G. The Demand for Housing in 
Eastwick. A presentation of estimates and forecasts, including methods 
and techniques for analysing the housing market in a large scale open 
occupancy redevelopment area. Prepared under contract for the Re- 
development Authority of the City of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
Institute for Urban Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 1960. xii-+ 
83 pp. $2. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


Baank, T. A. Iaanuposanue xo3aticmeennoti deameasHocmu nompebcoro30e. 
Moscow, M3gatenpctso Llentpocowsa, 1959. 374 pp. 8.40 roubles. 
The planning of the economic activity of consumer co-operatives, by 
G. Y. Blank. 


Borayescknii, M. B., Berkos, A. K., nenposcxuii, C.11., and Amnonpsckunii, M. 
M. ®uxancuposanue u Kpedumosanue nompebumeaoscxol Koonepayuu CCCP. 
YueOuukK JIA By30B. Moscow, M3patenpcrso Llentpocowsa, 1959. 466 pp. 
10.50 roubles. 

The provision of credit for consumer co-operatives and their financing. 

A manual for use in institutions of higher education, by M. B. Bogachevsky, 

A. K. Bykov, S. P. Dneprovsky and M. M. Yampolsky. 


DESROCHE, Henri. Au pays du kibboutz. Essai sur le secteur coopératif israé- 
lien. La Coopération dans le monde, Vol. IV. Basle, Imprimerie de 


1’U.S.C., 1960. 267 pp. 6.60 Swiss francs. 


DicBy, Margaret. The World Co-operative Movement. London, Hutchinson 
University Library, 1960. 192 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Drozpowicz, Jakub. Zagadnienia organizacyjne ruchu spdldzielczego 
Polsce. Biblioteka spdéldzielczego instytutu badawczego, Nr. 4. Warsaw, 
Zaklady Wydawnictw spdéldzielezych, 1960. 170 pp. 29 zlotys. 


Francis, W. B. Canadian Co-operative Law. Toronto, The Carswell Com 
pany Limited, 1959. xxiv+244 pp. $10.50. 


IsTITUTO DI STUDI sUL Lavoro. Aspetti e prospettive dell’ artigianato italiano. 
Vol. 1: Relazioni ed interventi nel Convegno Nazionale dell’ Artigianato, 
Roma, 1958; Vol. 2: Studi predisposti per il Convegno Nazionale 
dell’ Artigianato. Rome, 1959. Vol. 1: 397 pp; Vol. 2: 404 pp. 

Xopuu, B. WU. Tosapoobopom nompebumeascxol Koonepayuu (6 nocaesoeHnoiti 
nepuod). Moscow, U3gatenpctso Llentpocowsa, 1959. 135 pp. 2.50 roubles. 
The circulation of the goods of consumer co-operatives (during the post- 

war years), by V. I. Khorin. 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ECONOMIQUES, Belgium. Le Conseil national de la 
coopération. Brussels, 1960. 46 pp. Exists also in Flemish. 


ROEHRSSEN, Guglielmo. L’edilizia cooperativistica. Quaderni di “ Casa 
Nostra”, No. 3. Palermo, Casa Nostra, 1959. 490 pp. 3,500 liras. 
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International Migration, 19435-41937 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 54 


In the period covered by this study, vast movements of population 
without parallel in modern times have taken place in Asia, Europe 
and the Middle East as a result of political changes. It is now possible 
to present a fairly comprehensive picture of such “ political migra- 
tion ” and its effects both on the refugees themselves and on the 
countries in which they have been settled. The part of the study 
devoted to these movements may be of particular interest in the 
present World Refugee Year, when many Governments are making 
a concerted effort to deal with the problems which still remain. 

At the same time, currents of “economic migration” have con- 
tinued to flow fairly steadily in fixed channels. Though involving 
much smaller numbers of persons, these movements are of a more 
permanent character and are analysed in this study with a view to 
reaching conclusions useful for future guidance. 

Part I of the study describes political migration in Germany and 
other parts of Europe, in Israel and the Arab States, in India and 
Pakistan, and in the Far East, and examines its demographic, 
economic and social consequences, including the process of integration 
of the refugees. 

Part II is devoted to the major post-war currents of economic 
migration within and between the continents. After describing the 
different currents, a detailed examination is made of the various 
factors encouraging or restraining the international movement of 
workers (emigration and immigration laws, labour supply and de- 
mand, organised and assisted migration) and the effects on popula- 
tion structure, composition of the labour force, economic develop- 
ment and standards of living in the countries of emigration and 
immigration, including the effects on the welfare and prospects of 
the migrant workers themselves. 


414 pages 
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Freedom of Association 
A Workers’ Education Manual 


(Published in English, French, German and Spanish 
and also in Hindi, Japanese and Urdu) 


This is the third in a series of manuals published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office and intended for use in conducting workers’ 
education classes, either directly or by correspondence. The present 
course is divided into 18 lessons, the last containing suggestions 
for action at the national and international levels. There are lists 
of questions for class use at the end of each lesson, and suggestions 
for further reading have been included for the benefit of the teacher 
and of the student. 


CONTENTS 
Part One. Historical Survey. 


Finest Lesson Prohibition of Trade Combinations, 
Seconp Lesson Abolition of the Offence of Combination. 
Turap Lesson Prohibition of Interference with the Freedom to Work. 


Part Two. The LL.O. and the Protection of Freedom of Association. 


Fourts Lesson The First Attempts to Regulate Freedom of Association. 

Firta Lesson International Regulation of the Right to Organise and to Bargain Collect- 
ively. 

Sixt Lesson Procedure for Safeguarding Freedom of Association. 


Part Three. Freedom of Association Throughout the World. 


Seventa Lesson Freedom to Establish Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 
Eicura Lesson Guarantee of Freedom of Association without Distinction Whatsoever. 
Ninta Lesson Guarantee of Freedom of Choice of Association. 

Tenta Lesson The Free Functioning of Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations. 
ELeventa Lesson Right of Organisations to Run Their Own Affairs. 
Twetrrn Lesson Guarantees against Arbitrary Suspension or Di 
THIRTEENTH LESSON Freedom to Form Federations and Confederations and to Affiliate to 
ions. 

FourTeentsa Lesson Freedom “of yt and Public Policy. 


Part Four. The Right to Organise and to Bargain Collectively. 


Frrreentsa Lesson Protection of the Right to Organise and to Bargain 

Stxrzenta Lesson International Regulation of the Right to Organise and Bengein Collectively. 
SeveNTEENTH Lesson Protection of Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations. 

EicuTeents Lesson General Conclusions. 


Suggestions for Further Reading. 


Appendix: Principal Texts concerning Freedom of Association Adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. 








157 pages Price : 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 


The other two manuals so far published in this series deal 
respectively with Co-operation and Social Security. 
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laws and regulations from many countries. 
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the International Labour Organisation, including the texts adopted by its annual 
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Tel. CE 3-9182). 
France: Mrs. A. JoUHAUx, 205 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VII*® (“ Interlab Paris”; Tel. Littré 
92-02 and 92-03). 
Germany (Federal Republic): Mr. F. G. Sem, Hohenzollernstrasse 21, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn ”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 62322 and 64322). 
India: Mr. V. K. R. MENON, 1-Mandi House, New Dehli (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 
Italy: —, Villa Aldobrandini, 28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“ Interlab Roma ”; Tel. 68 43 34). 
Japan: Mr. Y. Sakural, Zenkoku-Choson-Kaikan, 17, 1-Chome, Nagata-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo (“ Interlab Tokyo ”). 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Mr. Ivan SaptcHiKov, Petrovka 15, Apt. 23, Moscow K 9 
(“ Interlab Moscow ”). 
United Arab Republic: Mr. A. El MARAGHI, | Soliman Pacha Street, Soussa Building, Flat 83, Cairo 
(* Interlab Cairo ”; Tel. 25881). 
United Kingdom: Sir Guildhaume Myrppin-Evans, K.C.M.G., C.B., 38-39 Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab London ”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 
United States: Mr. Ralph WriGurt, 917 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. (“ Interlab Washing- 
ton ”; Tel. District 7-9120). 

CORRESPONDENTS 
Australia: Mr. Ian G. SHARP, Department of Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“ Sharp Colabour Melbourne ”; Tel. MF 8482). 
Austria: Dr. Josef HAMMERL, Bundesministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regierungs- 
gebaude, Vienna (Tel. 62 16 01). 
Belgium: Mr. J. FAFcHAMps, 58 rue Belliard, Brussels (“ Interlab Bruxelles ”; Tel. 11 57 92). 
Bolivia: Mr. R. Caprices Rico, Edificio Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, 3.*" piso, La Paz 
(* Interlab La Paz”; Tel. 3436, Int. 19). 


(Continued overleaf) 
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